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SOTERIOLOGY. 


DEFINITION. 


Soteriology is the doctrine of Holy Scripture concern- 
ing the application and appropriation of the merits of Christ 
to the individual sinner, whereby the sinner is led to the ac- 
tual possession and enjoyment of the blessings which Christ 
has actually procured for all mankind. Christ is swrjpe rov 
xdapov, the Savior of the world.') God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself.) Christ is the propitiation 
for our sins; and not for ours only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world.*) ‘The Mediator between God and man 
reconciled the world with God not partially or potentially, 
but wholly and actually. By one offering he hath perfected 
for ever them that are sanctified.’) When he sat down on 
the right hand of the Majesty on high, the work of redemp- 
tion had been fully performed; he had by himself purged 
our sins.) 

Yet, among those whom the Lord has bought, there 
are those who bring! upon themselves swift destruction.®) 
Though God HATH reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ,") 
and we WERE reconciled to God by the death of hts Son,*) 


1) John 4, 42. 1John4,14. — 2) 2Cor. 5, 19. 
3) 1 John 2, 2. 4) Hebr. 10, 14. 5) Hebr. 1, 3. 
6) 2 Pet. 2, 1. 7) 1 Cor. 5, 18. 8) Rom. 5, 10. 
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yet we are exhorted, BE YE reconciled to God.1) And this 
exhortation does not detract from or ignore the merit of the 
Redeemer of the world, but comes to us by the ambassadors 
for Christ, who pray us in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled 
to God.”) It is the will of God and of Christ the Redeemer 
that the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, the objective 
reconciliation wrought by him, should be given to and re- 
ceived by each and every individual sinner as a subjective 
blessing, to have and to hold and to enjoy in actual posses- 
sion. An amnesty to rebellious subjects is valid as an act of 
the government; but it does not work absolutely; those to 
whom it is extended must comply with its terms, lay down 
their arms, and accept the benefits of peace. An inherit- 
ance is good in the heir according to the terms of the tes- 
tament. But the heir may waive his claims or refuse to 
accept his share according to the testator’s will, and his in- 
heritance will not be forced upon him. Salvation, which 
Christ has provided for all men, comes to us as the gift of 
God,*) and of his fulness have all we RECEIVED, and grace 
for graces) Having received such gift of God, we HAVE re- 
demption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins.°) Our 
inheritance is not only reserved in heaven for us,*) but we 
have also obtained our inheritance, éxAjowdyuev,") and enjoy 
its first-fruits, the earnest of our inheritance.*) On the other 
hand, though the great supper was made for many and all 
things are now ready, there are those who shall not taste of 
the supper to which they too were earnestly bidden.®) 


SALVATION THE WORK OF GOD. 
The kingdom of God, however, is not a feast at which 
people are expected to help themselves. The salvation of 
sinners is not partly divine and partly human, divine in the 


1) 2 Cor. 5, 20. ' 2) Ibid. 
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5) Eph. 1, 7. 6) 1 Pet. 1, 4. 7) Eph. 1, 11. 
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redemption of the world, human in the appropriation of the 
benefits of such redemption. Our redemption is the work of 
God; so is our salvation in all its parts. Geov ro ddpov, zt zs 
the gift of God.1) @eod is here in emphasis. ‘That we are 
saved is zot of ourselves,”) but of God, and of God in such 
a way that it all comes from him, as a gift from the giver. 
And our acceptance, too, is not of our own doing. We are 
not only offered salvation by grace, but by grace we are 
saved. Xdédpiti gate ceawopévo.*) ‘The perfect tense signifies 
the completion of the act, the attainment of the result, the 
act having superinduced a state. That we are actually ina 
state of salvation is not in any sense or part of ourselves, 
but wholly of God, and not as a reward, but by grace and 
as a gift. Before Thomas believed in a risen Lord, he, be- 
cause of his refusal to believe,*) to accept of the grace and 
peace which for him too Christ had truly procured, was void 
of jthat peace and the blessings therewith connected. But 
when he too rejoiced in his Savior and said, ‘‘My Lord and 
my God,’’*) it was not by his own power and self-determi- 
nation; for x0 man can say that Jesus is Lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost.®) Salvation is not a conditional blessing offered 
under a condition to be fulfilled by the sinner who is to be 
saved, but a free blessing bestowed by God upon the sinner 
in a certain order. When God so loved the world that he 
gave hts only begotten Son, it was with the plan and inten- 
tion that WHOSOEVER BELIEVETH IN HIM should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.) God would save no man but 
for Christ’s sake, and he would save no man for Christ’s 
sake but by faith in Christ. And this saving faith is a work 
of God in us.*) Christ himself is he author and finisher of 
our faith,®) the faith of all those who by him do believe in 
God.) Faith is, properly speaking, not a condition of our 
salvation, but part and parcel of the order and process of a 
sinner’s salvation, which is zz solidum the work of God. 

1) Eph. 2, 8. 2) Ibid. 3) Eph. 2, 5.8. 4) John 20, 25. 
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PROMPTING CAUSE OF SALVATION. 


Thus also the prompting cause of the sinner’s salvation 
is not in man but in God.. It is the goodness of God in its 
various aspects, love, benevolence, grace and mercy. God, 
who ts rich in MERCY, for his great LOVE wherewith he 
LOVED US, even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened 
us together with Christ— by GRACE ye are saved—and hath 
raised us up together, and made us sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus.1) While man was dead in sins, un- 
able to do or offer anything which God might have beheld 
with pleasure, but made a record of sin and death only, the 
riches of divine mercy, his great love, his grace, abounded 
toward us and saved us. God’s mercy, by which he has 
compassion with the afflicted and bestows his blessings upon 
the miserable;”) his love, according to which he longs for 
and delights in union and communion with the objects of 
his holy desire ;*) his benevolence, according to which he is 
desirous of blessing the objects of his love;*) his grace, ac- 
cording to which he offers and confers his blessings regard- 
less of the merits or demerits of the objects of his benevo- 
lence®)—his goodness prompts God to bestow upon and 
apply to the individual sinner the benefits of Christ’s re- 
demption, as the same goodness, his love, benevolence, 
grace and mercy, prompted him to send the Redeemer and 
caused the Savior to work our redemption.*®) God has saved 
us and called us with an holy calling, not according to our 
works, but according to his own purpose and grace.') ‘The 
motive was not in us; it was his ‘dca zpddeare xat ydpec, ac- 
cording to which our salvation was planned and carried into 


1) Eph. 2, 4—6. 

2) James 5,11. Lukel, 54. Is. 49,13. Ezek. 16, 6. 
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effect. This grace and mercy and love, this goodness of 
God, is one divine attribute, the love wherewith God loved 
the world,!) the grace which prompted our Lord Jesus Christ, 
though being rich, to become poor for our sakes,”) the be- 
nevolence of him who will have all men saved and to come 
unto the knowledge of the truth,*) the mercy which cries out, 
Why will ye dte, O house of Israel? For I have no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth.*) ‘The divine goodness of 
which Paul says, By the grace of God Iam what I am,°) is 
not a particular grace directed to some and denied to others, 
but the universal grace announced and held forth in the word 
of reconciliation, which was preached to every creature which 
zs under heaven,*) which is the gospel of the grace of God,') 
the word of his grace, which ts able to build us up and to 
give us an inheritance among them which are sanctified.*) 
This grace, then, is as broad as the reconciliation whereby 
the world was reconciled to God, the grace of him who says, 
Come unto mé, ALL YE that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.°) 


MEANS OF SALVATION. 


The means by which the benefits of Christ are offered 
and appropriated to the sinner, and by which not only the 
capability of accepting what is thus offered, but also such 
acceptance itself is wrought in him, are the means of grace, 
the written and spoken word of the Gospel and the holy 
sacraments. ‘The saving grace of God does not operate by 
immediate action, by direct impact upon the human heart 
and mind. We know of not a single instance of spiritual 
quickening by an immediate act of divine power and with- 
out the intervention or employment of the means ordained 
for the accomplishment of such work of divine grace. 
Even the extraordinary conversion of Saul of Tarsus was 


1) John 3, 16. 2) 2 Cor. 8, 9. 3) 1 Tim. 2,4: 
4) Ezek. 18, 32. 5)7 1) Gor).15;10, 6))'Col; 1, 23. 
7) Acts 20, 24. 8) Acts 20, 32. 9) Matt. 11, 28. 
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not brought about without spoken words directing them- 
selves to the senses and through the senses to the mind of 
the subjectum convertendum.’) Salvation is wrought by 
the Gospel of Christ, which zs the power of God unto sal- 
vation to every one that believeth.*) The Christians of 
Galatia had received the Spirit dy the hearing of faith.’) 
To Abraham the inheritance was gzven by promise,*) which 
was the Gospel to the fathers before the coming of the 
promised Savior. When the preaching of Christ crucified 
and risen from the dead went to the hearts of Abraham’s 
children at Jerusalem, and they asked, What shall we do? 
Peter said unto them, Repent and BE BAPTIZED every one 
of you in the name of Christ FOR THE REMISSION OF SINS, 
and ye shall recewe the gift of the Holy Ghost. For the 
promise ts unto you and to your children, and to all that 
are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God SHALL 
CALL.°) We are not, for ourselves or others, to rely on or 
expect immediate enlightenment, or the inner growth of 
spiritual life, without the use of the outward means of grace, 
the word and the sacraments. How shall they believe on 
him of whom they have not HEARD?®) For fazth cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.") In his sacer- 
dotal prayer the Savior intercedes not only for his apostles, 
but for all those who, to the end of time, would Jdelzeve on 
him through their word.®) 

It is not only a first impulse toward faith and spiritual 
life and salvation, which is ascribed to the word of the Gos- 
pel, but faith and salvation itself. The words of St. Peter 
were described to Cornelius as words whereby thou and all 
thy house shall BX SAVED.°) ‘The Gospel is not only a doc- 
trine concerning salvation whereby the sinner may learn 
how to be saved, but the POWER of God unto salvation,™) 


1) Acts 9, 4 ff.; 22, 7—16. 

2) Rom. 1, 16. 3) Gal. 3, 2. 4) Gal. 3, 18. 
5) Acts 2, 37—39. 6) Rom. 10, 14. 7) Rom. 10, 17. 
8) John 17, 20. 9) Acts 11,14. 10) Rom. 1, 16. 
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whereby God works salvation itself. St. James says, Re- 
cetve with meekness the engrafted word which ts able TO 
SAVE your souls.1) In the Scriptures we have not only wis- 
dom unto the knowledge of God and spiritual things, but 
eternal life;*) they are able to make wise unto SALVATION.®) 
And as the written word, so likewise the spoken word is - 
the means whereby sinners are saved. Jt pleased God by 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.*) 

Not only the beginning, but also the continuation of 
the work of our salvation, to its perfection in all its parts, 
is performed by the means of divine grace. St. Paul writes 
to the Christians at Corinth, #yacpevocs gv Xocaotw ’Inaod, xhy- 
toc dytocc,°) LT declare unto you the gospel which I preached 
unto you, which also ye have received, and wherein ye stand, 
by which also ye are saved, uf ye keep in memory what I 
preached unto you.®) Not éo@dyre, or gore seawopévor, but 
aodCecde, says the apostle here, ye ave being saved, the work 
of salvation being still in progress, being carried on dca, by 
means of, the Gospel which Paul preached and in which his 
hearers stood, keeping in memory what had been preached 
to them. ‘The Scriptures are profitable not only for a be- 
ginning in the rudiments of Christianity, but ¢hat the man 
of God might be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.") In the Scriptures we have not only the be- 
ginning of spiritual life, but eternal life.) What more do 
we want? ‘That is the summary of the’ benefit of Christ, 
whom we preach, says the apostle, that we may present 
every man perfect in Chrest Jesus.®) 

In like manner, salvation is ascribed to baptism, when 
St. Peter expressly says that baptism doth also now save us.) 
This is again by the application of the benefits of Christ. 
As many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put 


1) James 1, 21. 2) John 5, 39. Sy 2h bata oy Lol. 
4) 1 Cor. 1, 21. 5) Corn lea: O}r Corda il f 
TBS ERE eI BU fe 8) John 5, 39. 9) Col. 1, 28. 
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on Christ,') who is the Lord our Righteousness. As ¢he blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from ail sin,”) so and by vir- 
tue of the cleansing power of the blood of Christ and by the 
application of this purifying flood, we are sanctified and 
cleansed with the washing of water by the word,*) being bap- 
tized for the remission of sins,’) we have redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of 
his grace.’) 

Thus, then, the whole work of our salvation is, from 
beginning to end, achieved by the means of grace. By his 
own will begat he us with the word of truth.®) We are born 
again by the word of God,') begotten through the gospel.*) 
We enter into the kingdom of God, born of water and of 
the Spirit.®) Then, as newborn babes we are to desire the 
sincere milk of the word, that we may grow thereby.”) As 
Christ is made unto us sanctification,") the Savior prays 
that such benefit be applied to us, when he says, Sazctzfy 
them through thy truth: thy word ts the truth.”) Christ is 
eternal life;) and his words are the words of eternal life.™) 
By baptism we become partakers of the death of Christ and 
of his resurrection and are alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord,”) since, having been baptized into Christ, 
we have put on Christ.*) ‘Thus is our salvation the work 
of God accomplished by the means of grace. 

All this will further appear as we proceed to consider 


the nature and efficacy of the word of the Gospel and the 
sacraments. 


1) Gal. 3, 27. 2)yliJohn Ly 7. 
3) Eph. 5, 26. 4) Acts 2, 38. 

S) ME phoeliy 7s 6) James 1, 18. 
7) pA SPetw ly 23: 8), LiCorr4a 15: 
9) John 3, 5. 10) 1 Pet. 2, 2. 
11) 1 Cor. 1, 30. 12) John 17, 17. 
13) 1John 5,20. Cf. John 11, 25; 14,6. 
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THE GOSPEL. 
THE NATURE OF THE GOSPEL. 


The Gospel in the strict sense of the term is the divine 
doctrine by which God announces to all mankind his grace 
and mercy in Christ Jesus, earnestly offers to all that hear 
it forgiveness of sins and the righteousness which Christ 
has earned by his obedience unto death, and by the power 
inherent in such means of grace efficaciously operates in 
their hearts toward the acceptance of his gracious gifts, and 
toward growth and perseverance in faith and in holiness of 
life, and accomplishes such effects wherever they are not 
frustrated by man’s obstinate resistance. 

In a wider sense, the term Gospel signifies ‘‘the entire 
doctrine of Christ our Lord, which he inculcated in his 
ministry on earth, and commanded to be inculcated in the 
New Testament.’’!) In this sense, the Gospel comprises 
the announcement of all the will and counsel of God to 
fallen mankind redeemed by the atoning sacrifice of Christ. 
Christ and the apostles exhibited, expounded and inculcated 
the law, the manifestation of the holy will of God, the rule 
of life for all men, the norm by which all human acts, even 
every thought and affection and imagination and desire of 
man’s heart, shall be judged.”) Christ’s sermon on the 
mount is an exposition of the law. St. Paul inculcates and 
applies the law in all its awful severity. When Christ 
preaches and expounds the law, his doctrine is strictly and 
essentially law. ‘The Golden Rule,’*) though coming from 
the mouth of Christ, is not a word of life, whereby we may 
be saved, but a letter that killeth, and the sinner whose 
religion is that of the Golden Rule and who would work 
out his salvation by obedience to that rule is under the 


1) Form. Conc. M. p. 633. Cf. Mark 1, 1; 16, 15. Duke 24, 46 f. 
Acts 20, 21. 

2) Matt. 5—7; 19, 4—9; 23, 1—36. Luke 6, 27—46. Rom. 1 18 ff.; 
Beit toa — LOL DT 'Cor, oO) 2h 6, dedi 75 2 fh. al. 

3) Matt. 7, 12. 
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curse and will be as surely damned as any thief or murderer 
who dies in his sin. But when the whole doctrine of Christ 
and the apostles is called evayyehov, a parte potiore fit deno- 
minatto. ‘Though the Law is law, also from the lips of Jesus, 
and not Gospel in the proper sense, the Law is subservient to 
the Gospel, being preached to a sinful and redeemed world, 
not that the world should live by the law or the works of 
the law, but as ¢he letter that killeth,*) its purpose being that 
all the world may become guilty before God;*) for by the 
law ts the knowledge of sin.®) But God sent not his Son into 
the world to condemn the world but that the world through 
him might be saved.) Speaking of his mission, also in his 
prophetic office, Christ says, 7 came not to gudge the world, 
but to save the world.®) And his charge to his apostles and 
his church to the end of time is, Go ye znto all the world, 
and preach the GOSPEL to every creature.®) 'The doctrine 
by which there zs knowledge of sin is to be the handmaid 
of that doctrine by which God would gzve knowledge of sal- 
vation unto his people by the remission of their sins.") The 
purpose of Paul’s apostleship was to make the Gentiles obe- 
dient, by word and deed.*) But this obedience is not pri- 
marily obedience to the law, but obedience to the Gospel,®) 
braxon xtotews.°) And as of the doctrine of Christ and the 


apostles, so of all the Scriptures, the Gospel strictly so called 


is the pars fotzor, inasmuch as all the Scriptures testify of 
Christ.") In view and by virtue of this part of their con- — 
tents the Scriptures are able to make us wise unto salva- — 
tion,”) and we have in them, not death, as by the letter 
that killeth, but eternal life.) 


DP) 2) Core 3; 6:77: 2) Rom. 3, 19. 3) Rom. 3, 20. 
4) John 3, 17. 5) John 12,47. 6) Mark 16, 15. 
7) Luke 1, 77. 8) Rom. 15, 18. 
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The GOSPEL, then, in the proper sense of the term, is 
a divine doctrine. This gexus it has in common with the 
law, which is also an authoritative manifestation of the will 
of God, published and promulgated for our learning.') 
Through thy precepts I get UNDERSTANDING, says the 
psalmist,”) and dy the law ts the KNOWLEDGE of szx.*) All 
scripture, the law and the Gospel, zs profitable for doc- 
trine.*) But while the doctrine of the law was inscribed 
in the heart of primeval man, and the Gentiles shew the 
work of the law written in their hearts,°) the doctrine of 
the Gospel zs zot after man, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.8) The xpwrevayyéov concerning the Seed of the 
woman who was to bruise the head of the serpent’) was a 
word of divine revelation to fallen man in Paradise. Of this 
doctrine St. Paul says, How by revelation he made known 
unto me the mystery, as I wrote afore in few words, whereby, 
when ye read, ye may understand my knowledge tn the mys- 
tery of Christ.’) This is the doctrine concerning the things 
that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man,®) of which the apostle says, God hath 
revealed them unto us by his Spirit... that we might know 
the things that are freely given to us of God. Which things 
we also speak, not tn the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, 
but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.”) And while the natural 
man may, in a measure, receive and comprehend the doc- 
trine of the law, the doctrine of the gospel, even where it 
is preached and expounded, is beyond the grasp of natural 
man. ‘Though unenlightened human reason may obtain a 
historical knowledge of the contents of the Gospel, the man 
who is spiritually dead has no true notions of spiritual things. 
He may speak of them in correct terms, the terms of scrip- 
ture or their equivalents; but he will speak of them as a 


1) Rom. 15, 4. 2) Ps. 119, 104. 3) Rom. 3, 20. 
4) 2 Tim. 3, 16. 5) Gen. 1, 27. 31; 3, 10 f. — Rom. 2, 14 f. 
6) Gal. 1, 11 f. 7) 'Geny3,. 15. 8) Eph. 3, 3 f. 
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blind man speaks of colors. Zhe natural man recetveth not 
the things of the Sptrit of God; for they are foolishness 
unto him, nerther can he know them; because they are 
spiritually discerned.1) ‘Thus the Gospel is the wisdom of 
God in a mystery,”) a hidden wisdom.*) When St. Paul 
preached, he made known the mystery of the Gospel.*) To 
know the import of the Gospel is to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God.®) And as Christ is the great central 
subject of the Scriptures, the Gospel is the mystery of Christ.®) 
This mystery of God,') the mystery of hts will,®) was made 
known to the prophets and apostles dy revelation,®) and is 
made known to those who read or hear their doctrine.) The 
knowledge thus imparted is knowledge of salvation, and this 
knowledge is a ezf/¢ conferred by the preaching of this doc- 
trine.“) By the gift of such knowledge, God gzves unto us 
all things that pertain unto life and godliness.”) ‘This work 
of bestowing upon the hearers of the word the blessings of 
Christ’s redemption is most intimately knit together with 
the sacerdotal work of Christ. In his sacerdotal prayer, 
the Savior says: / have GIVEN unto them the words which 
thou gavest me; and they have RECEIVED them, and have 
KNOWN SURELY ¢hat J came out from thee.™) And this IS LIFE 
ETERNAL that they might KNOW thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.™) 

The Gospel, being doctrine, whereby the Holy Ghost 
would impart knowledge,”) addresses itself to the human 


understanding.) It is eb-ayyéhov, good tidings, a message, 
LOL Core 2,014 2) A Comee7s 3) Ibid. 
4) yvropioa 7d wrothpiov Tov evayyediov. Eph, 6, 19. 
5) Luke 8, 10. 6) Eph. 3, 4. 
7) Rev. 10, 7. 8) Eph. 7, 93 
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whereby God announces the mystery of his will, that the 
mind of man may know what was in the mind of God con- 
cerning man’s salvation.1) The Gospel is not an abra- 
cadabra, a mystic formula of unintelligible sounds or char- 
acters. It is not an incantation or an amulet working by 
magic. It is a manifestation of mind, the divine mind, to 
mind, the human mind, in words intended to convey a mean- 
ing which constitutes the vatzo formalis of the words. But 
while the Law, too, is a manifestation of divine intelligence 
and will, an announcement of what was in the mind of God 
concerning the righteousness demanded of man and the 
judgment whereby the sinner should die, the Gospel is the 
announcement of what was in the mind of God concerning 
a righteousness to be procured for man and the judgment 
whereby the sinner should live.”) While the preaching of 
the Law is the ministration of condemnation,*) the preach- 
ing of the Gospel is ¢he mznzstration of righteousness.*) 
While the cardinal doctrine of the Law to fallen man is, 
All have sinned and come short of the glory of God,*) and 
the soul that sinneth, tt shall die,®) the cardinal doctrine of 
the Gospel is, The just shall live by fatth,") being justified 
freely by God’s grace through the redemption that ts in 
Christ Jesus.*) 

The Gospel, like the Law, is dzvzze doctrine. It zs not 
after man, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.) It is the 
word of the Lord.) What it teaches are the things and the 
words which the Holy Ghost teacheth.“) It is, therefore, 
authoritative. It is the doctrine of him who KNows ¢he 
things of God,”) the mind of the Lord;") it is the doctrine 


1) 1 Cor. 2, 7—16. 2) Rom. 3, 21 f. 
3) 1 dtaxovia tHg KataKpicews, 2 Cor. 3, 9. 
4) 7 dtaxovia tH¢ dixacoobyng. Ibid. 


5) Rom. 3, 23. 6) Ezek. 18, 20. Cf. Rom. 6, 23. 
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of the Spzrit of TRUTH.’) It admits of no manner of doubt. 
It is not capable of correction, not even by the hand of God. 
It was the same in Eden”) that it was in Abraham’s days) q 
and when preached by Christ and his apostles.‘) It is the | 
same to-day and will be the same to the end of time.®) From | 
the beginning it was and for all times it shall be the Gospel 
of man’s salvation,®) the doctrine of the only true religion 
by which man is re-united with God, the word of recon- 
ctliation.") No amount of progress in the ‘‘education of 
the human race’’ will ever render this doctrine obsolete; it 
cannot be superseded by another; and though an angel from 
heaven preach any other gospel, det him be accursed! *) 


EFFICACY OF THE GOSPEL. 


The Gospel, being doctrine, true doctrine, promulgated 
in words of human speech, carries with it the power in- 
herent in human speech and the logical exhibition of his- 
torical or theoretical truth. The doctrines of the Gospel 
are, furthermore, authoritative statements of divine thought, 
manifestations of divine intelligence. "They are at the same 
time utterances of the divine will. In both these aspects 
the Gospel is the power of God unto salvation.®) 


ee Te te te! eee on ea te ee 


A Governor’s pardon is the announcement of an act of 
executive clemency. As a document it is or embodies a 
statement of fact. By reading the document, the reader is 
led to understand that what he reads is not an officer’s com- 
mission, or a veto to a bill, but a letter of pardon. The 
document, however, conveys more than this information. _ 
It is the utterance of the Governor’s will that the sentence — 
shall not be executed upon the culprit. As such it confers 
that whereof it speaks, the remission of a fine, a dismissal 


1) John 16; 13. Tit. 1, 2.32. phe 35434 

2) Gen. 3, 15. 3) Rom. 4, 3. 4) Luke 24, 25—27. 
5) Matt. 24, 35. 6) Eph. 1, 13. 7) 2 Cor. 5, 19. 

8) Gal. 1, 8 f. 9) divapic Seod zig cwrypiay, Rom. 1, 16. 
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from imprisonment; it will throw the prison gates ajar; it 
will stay the executioner’s hand even on the platform of the 
gallows. It gives freedom to the prisoner; it gives to the 
sentenced malefactor the life forfeited by his crime and pro- 
nounced so by the sentence of the court. The Gospel is a 
divine letter of pardon to the sinner condemned according 
to law. It says to the sinner, ‘‘Thy sins are forgiven unto 
thee.’’ It says to him who has merited death, ‘‘Thou shalt 
not die.’’ ‘Thus it confers freedom and life upon him who 
has forfeited both. 

A human testator’s last will and testament is a written 
document containing statements relative to the testator’s 
property and his heirs and legatees. But it is at the same 
time a conveyance of such property to such heirs and leg- 
atees, and, if properly executed and approved in probate 
makes the title to the legacies good in the legatees.1) The 
Gospel is God’s own will and testament, whereby God gives 
and bequeaths to his children the inheritance intended for 
them.”) his is the vzs collativa of the Gospel. ‘The Gos- 
pel is the dpyavoy dozexdv, the filled hand which God extends 
to man, so that, rececving*) the word of the Gospel, we ve- 
cetve of Christ's fulness, and grace for grace.*) When the 
Jews to whom the word of God was spoken put from them 
the Gospel of Christ, they judged themselves unworthy, not 
only of the word, but of what such word of the Gospel con- 
tained, offered and conferred, everlasting life.°) Those in 
whom the ¢estzmony of Christ ts confirmed are sure to come 
behind in no gift,®) being im every thing enriched by him in 
all utterance and in all knowledge.") "Thus by the hearing 
of faith the believers in Galatia had received the Spirit,*) 
which zs the earnest of our tnheritance.®) 


1) Gal. 3, 15. Hebr. 9, 16 f. 

2) Gal. 3,14—18. Hebr.9,15—17. Rom. 8,17. Gal. 4,7. Acts 26, 18. 
3). icchess. 2, 13. 4) John 1, 16. 5) Acts 13, 46. 
6)>1(Cor:,1,'6 £. FAL Corsa 5s 8) Gal. 3, 2. 

9) Eph. 1, 14. 
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But an inheritance may be rejected. The acceptance 
of a pardon may be refused. Thus the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.) The accept- 
ance of the benefits of Christ earnestly offered in the Gospel 
is not in the power of man, but is brought about by the 
power of God exerted through the Gospel. The Gospel 
comes xzot in word only, but also in power.*) It is itself 
the power of God unto salvation.®) For it pleased God by 
the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.) 
St. Paul writes to the Corinthians: / declare unto you the 
gospel which I preached unto you, which also ye have re- 
ceived, and wherein ye stand, by which also ye are saved.°) 
4? ob xat awfeade. ‘The preposition dca points out the means, 
that which enters between the cause and the effect, ¢hrough 
which the cause acts and produces the effect. And the 
effect wrought through the Gospel is rd sWfeata, the sal- 
vation of those to whom the Gospel is declared. Of Peter, 
who preached to Cornelius and his household the peace by 
Jesus Christ, that through his name whosoever believeth in 
him shall recetve remission of sins,®) it was said: He shall 
tell thee words whereby thou and all thy house shall be 
saved.') 'The benefit of Christ’s redemption, the sinner’s 
salvation, is offered by the Gospel, the dpyavoy dorxdv, and 
received and accepted by faith, the dpyavoyv Ayztexov, the re- 


ceiving hand; and that acceptance, faith, is wrought in the i zs 


sinner by the word of the Gospel. ‘The preachers of the 
Gospel are sent to Jews and Gentiles to open their eyes, 
and to turn them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan to God, that they may RECEIVE /forgive- 
ness of sins, and inheritance among them which are sanctt- 
fied BY ¥AITH that ts in Christ.) He, the High Priest, 


who sent his apostles to preach the Gospel in all the world, — 


prayed for those who should Jdelieve on him through their 


1) 1 €or. 2, 14. 2) 1 ‘Thess. 1, 5. 3) Rom. 1, 16. 
4)y A iGore a; ai. 5) iCor aise ta22 6) Acts 10, 36. 43. 
7) Acts 11, 14. 8) Acts 26, 18. 
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word, t@Y motEvdrvtwy dea TOD hoyou adtdy.") ‘The bestowal of 
faith is regeneration, the quickening into spiritual life. And 
this is, again, brought about by means of the Gospel. Jn 
Christ Jesus I have begotten you through the Gospel, dea tod 
évayyedtov, says St. Paul.”) And St. Peter: Becug born again, 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of © 
God, dca hoyou deod.*) And St.James: Of hts own will begat 
he us with the word of truth, hoyw ddndstac,) where the instru- 
mental dative again indicates the means whereby the effect 
is produced. This is the wzs effectiva seu operativa of the 
Gospel, which is zara prov ascribed to the word of God 
preached by the apostles, when St. Paul says: When ye re- 
cetved the word of God which ye heard of us, ye received tt 
aot as the word of men, but as tt ts im truth, the word of 
God, which effectually worketh also in you that believe.*) 
In the original, Adyov Peod, b¢ xat dvepystrae dv byiv totic mored- 
ove, the relative pronoun, 0c, might appear to refer to deov 
as its antecedent, which would make God the subject of 
évepyettaz. But the constant usus loguendi of évepyettac, the 
medial form, renders this connection impossible. For in all 
the texts in which the medial form, évepyetoda, occurs,*) it 
stands for impersonal energy, while, to express personal ac- 
tion, the active form, évepyezv, is constantly employed.’) That 
which is here said to exert energy is 0 Aoyoc, the word preached 
by St. Paul and other apostles, the Gospel of Christ, which 
operates in those who believe, bringing forth faith, the ac- 
ceptance of the benefits of Christ’s redemption. Not only a 
disposition to believe, an inclination toward faith, but faith 
itself, the act and state of believing, is brought about by the 
means of grace. And not only that, but also the continua- 


1) John 17, 20. 2)rdCors 415+ $)! Y Pet, 1,'°23: 
4) James 1, 18. 5) 1 Thess. 2, 13. 
Bp Rony 7, 52. Col. 1, 29.-  2\ Thess: 207. 2 Cor: 1,/6%) 4; 12.) Gal. 5; 6. 
Eph. 3, 20. James 5, 16. 
7) Matt. 14, 2. Mark 6, 14 Cor d25 6011. sGali2585-3,793 ph, 
aepsdey20 02,2. Phil 2. 13. 
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tion in that state, and the spiritual growth of the believer, is 
caused by the same means. St.John writes: Let that there- 
fore abide in you, which ye have heard from the beginning. 
If that which ye have heard from the beginning shall re- 
main in you, YR ALSO SHALL CONTINUE 72 the Son and in 
the Father.) And St. Peter: As newborn babes, desire the 
sincere milk of the word, that ye may GROW THEREBY: zf so be 
ye have tasted that the Lord ts gracious.”) What the apostles 
have seen and heard, the Word of life, they again and again 
declare to their spiritual children, to perpetuate their fellow- 
ship with them and with the Father and his Son Jesus 
Christ ;*) and, says St.John, these things write we unto you 
that your joy may be full.) St. Paul, serving God in the 
Gospel of his Son,°) writes to the Christians at Rome: J long 
to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual gift, 
to the end ye may be established.) And for this purpose, he 
is ready to preach the Gospel to those who are at Rome 
also.”) For, he continues, 7 am not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ; for tt 1s the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. For theretn the righteousness of God ts 
revealed from faith to farth.*) 

So, then, even as the almighty fat of the Creator 
spoken in the beginning was by its divine power, as by im- 
mediate action, productive of multitudes of created things, 
and still by mediate action through intermediate causes pre- 
serves and perpetuates physical life in the vegetable and ani- 
mal world and the human race,°) thus, also, we are, by the 
power of God, quickened into spiritual life, shat we should 
be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures,”) and by the same 
power of God we are kept through faith unto salvation.™) 
But there is this difference between the exertion of divine 


1) 1 John 2, 24. 2) 1 Pet. 2, 2. 3) 1 John 1, 1-3. 
4) 1 John 1, 4. 5) Rom. 1, 9. 6) Rom. 1, 11. 
7) Rom. 1, 15. 8) Rom. 1, 16 f. 


9) Hebr. 1, 3. Acts 17, 25 f. 10) James 1, 18. 
11) 1 Pet. 1, 5. 
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power by immediate and by mediate action. When in the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth, heaven 
and earth were called into being by immediate action; and 
when God said, Let there be light, there was light.) In all 
the six days’ work of creation the power of God was active 
without let or hindrance by any opposing power. It is not. 
thus with the mediate acts of God. God said to the first 
parents of our race, Be fruztful and multiply;*) and by the 
creative power of that blessing, he even now gzveth to all 
life, and breath, and all things, and hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.*) It is with full truth that we say, Zhe Spirit of God 
hath made me, and the breath of the Almigthy hath given 
me life.4) But in the propagation of human beings in the 
course of nature the power of the Almighty works through 
intermediate agencies, fathers and mothers and their gener- 
ative organs. And here the creative power of God can be, 
and often is, hindered and its object frustrated by the power 
of created beings, as by preventives to conception, or by the 
destruction of embryonic life in the mother’s womb. ‘Thus 
also, the mighty power of God exerted mediately through 
the means of grace may be and often is resisted and its ob- 
ject frustrated by the will of man. ‘There is but one Gos- 
pel of Christ, which is the same Gospel everywhere. Paul 
nicely distinguishes between érepov and dddo edayyéhov.®) ‘The 
latter, another, second Gospel, he denies; the former, a dif- 
ferent Gospel, which eo zfso is not Gospel, he condemns, 
and though it be preached by an angel from heaven.*®) The 
one same Gospel is to be preached in all the world,') is in 
all lands and at all times the power of God unto salvation. 
It is not only powerful, endowed with power, but is itself 
dbvayuc Geod. It can, therefore, never be powerless, and is at 
all times the power of God. Its end and aim, also, is always 


Gen.) 1) 1.13) 2) Gen. 1, 28. 3y Acts 17, 25 f. 
4) Job 33, 4. 5) Gal. 1, 6f. . 6) Gal. 1, 8f. 
7) Mark 16, 15. 
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and everywhere the same; it is the power of God et¢ awryptay, 
unto salvation, the achievement, not of a part only, but of 
all that is required for the application and appropriation of 
Christ’s work and its benefit to the individual sinner. The 
Gospel call is earnest everywhere. Even to the wayward 
children of the house of Israel, of whom the prophet com- 
plains, Who hath believed our report?') the Lord says: Adl 
day long I have stretched forth my hands unto a disobedient 
and gainsaying people.*) And the prophet’s complaint is 
quoted by the apostle in proof of his statement that ¢hey i 
have not ALt, obeyed the GosPEL.*) It was the will of God 
that a//, ALL should yield to the Gospel. Or how could 
Isaiah have complained of their failure or refusal to believe, 
if God had not intended that they should believe? ‘To the 
Jews of a later day, to whom the Gospel of Christ crucified 
and risen from the dead had been preached, Stephen says: 
Ye stiffnecked and uncircumcised tin heart and ears, ye do 
always restst the Holy Ghost.‘) Resistance is impossible 
where no power is exerted, and resistance to the Holy 
Ghost can only be where the power exerted is that of the 
Holy Ghost. Thus it appears that when the Gospel was 
preached to the obstinate Jews, who resisted its influence, 
the power of God was brought to bear on their hearts, that 
they might believe and be saved.) Yet, though the Gospel 
is in all cases efficacious, the saving grace and power of 
God earnestly exerted through the means of grace may be, 
and often actually is, frustrated by man’s obstinate and con- 
tinued resistance. Though by the Gospel God commandeth 
all men everywhere to repent,®) and though publicans and 
harlots believe him, there are those who repent not, that 


PSV OS te Rome LON IG: 2) Rom. 10,215 Ciaist6anee 

3) Rom. 10, 16. 4). Acts 7, 51. 

5) Cf. Matt. 23, 37: ... how often would J... and ye would not. — 
Luke 19, 41 f. 


6) Acts 17, 30. Cf. Mark 1, 14.15. Luke 24, 47. Acts 2, 38; 3, 19; 
20, 21. 2 Pet. 3,9; Matt. 9, 13. Mark 2, 17. (Dukeonsas 
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they might believe him.’) Though the messengers of Christ 
preach, warning EVERY MAN, and teaching EVERY MAN in 
ALL wzesdom, that they may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus, there-are those who speak against these things 
which are spoken to them, contradicting and blaspheming.”) - 
Though life and salvation is truly and earnestly offered to 
all who hear the Gospel, the saving, powerful word of God 
spoken to them, there are those who put zt from them and 
judge themselves unworthy of everlasting life.®) As of old, 
so now, the light shineth tn the darkness; and the darkness 
comprehended tt not.4) Why? Not because the light is not 
light, but because mex loved darkness rather than light, 
because thetr deeds are evil. For every one that doeth evil 
hateth the light.*) By the Gospel, God leads sinners to re- 
pentance. But in spite of all the riches of his goodness and 
forbearance and long-suffering, the gainsaying sinner who 
offers resistance to the saving grace of God, after his hard- 
ness and tmpenitent heart treasures up unto himself wrath 
against the day of wrath.®) And how is it that the Gospel 
brings about its wonderful effects in those who are saved? 
It is because it is the power of God unto salvation, a spir- 
itual Ephphatha and Talitha cumt from out of the mouth 
of God, which shall not return unto him void, but shall ac- 
complish that which he pleases, and shall prosper in the 
thing whereto he sent it.") : 

But whence the difference? The same Gospel, being 
the means of the same grace and power of God, directed 
according to the same good and gracious will of God to 
men who are by nature in the same state of spiritual death, 
achieving its intended effect in some and failing of its in- 
tended effect in others—whence this difference? There 
are two answers¢to this presumptuous question; and both 
are wrong. Calvinism answers by a denial of the univer- 


1) Matt. 21, 32. 2) Acts 13, 45. 3) Acts 13, 46. 
4) John 1, 5. 5) John 3, 19 f. 6) Rom. 2, 4 f. 
7) Is. 55, 11. 
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sality of saving grace, the universal redemption of the world, 
and the efficacy of the means of grace. Synergism answers 
the same question by a denial of the total inability of fallen 
man to concur in his own salvation. Both assert a ration- 
alistie zecesse est, the former placing the cause of the differ- 
ence in God, the latter, in man. Calvinism makes God 
the author of man’s salvation and of man’s eternal perdition. 
Synergism makes man and his conduct toward the means 
of grace the determining factor both of his salvation and of 
his perdition. Lutheran theology leaves the chasm un- 
fathomed and unbridged, knowing of but one xecesse est in 
theology, to abide by the Scriptures, which say, O J/srael, 
thou hast destroyed thyself; but in me ts thine help.) 


THE SACRAMENTS. 
THE SACRAMENTS IN GENERAL. 


The Sacraments are sacred acts of divine institution, 
by which, wherever they are properly performed by the 
prescribed use of the prescribed external elements in con- 
junction with the divine words of institution God, being, 
in a manner peculiar to each sacrament, present with the 
word and elements, earnestly offers to all who partake of 
such sacraments forgiveness of sins, life and salvation, and 
operates toward the acceptance of such blessings, or to- 
ward greater assurance of their possession. This definition, 
though not found in Scripture in the same terms, is scrip- 
tural inasmuch as it states the zofae common to two pecul- 
iar institutions described in holy writ which, in the Chris- 
tian church are designated as sacraments, Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. As these institutions are not termed sacra- 
ments in holy Scripture, there is no cogent necessity of © 
restricting the term to these institutions. Any sacred rite — 
or performance or institution, as, f. ex., the act of absolu- 
tion, the administration of an oath, the rite of confirmation 


3) Hos. 43, 9: 
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or ordination, might be called a sacrament. But when we 
maintain that there are but two sacraments and shape our 
definition as we do, we mean that the Scriptures know of 
but these two institutions admitting of this definition taken 
from Baptism and the Lord’s Supper as institutions intended 
for the church of the New Testament, and that whatever 
else may be called a sacrament is not of the same nature as 
these institutions to which we apply and restrict this term 
in theology. 

According to this definition, then, sacraments are acts. 
Matrimony, though also a divine institution, is not an act, 
but a status, and hence, differing in the genus proximum 
from Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, cannot be in the same 
sense a sacrament. ‘That both our sacraments are acts ap- 
pears from their institution. Zeach all natcons, BAPTIZING 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost,') is Christ’s charge to his church whereby he 
instituted Baptism. ‘That which is here ordained is de- 
scribed by an active verb designating an act to be per- 
formed. ‘Thus also the administration of this sacrament is 
described by the same verb descriptive of an act; as when 
we tread of Philip and the eunuch: He baptized him,*) or 
when Paul says: / baptized also the household of Stephanas.’) 
Again, instituting the Eucharist, Christ says, 7hzs po in 
remembrance of me. ... 7hzs DO ye, as oft as ye drink it, 
in remembrance of me,*) and what he this commands them 
to do is in the narrative of the institution of the sacrament 
described as the continuous act of consecrating, giving, 
eating and drinking, the sacred elements.”) 

The sacraments are, furthermore, defined as being 
sacred acts of divine institution. The narratives in the 
sacred records alfeady referred to and to be reviewed at 


1) Matt. 28, 19. 2) Acts 8, 38. 

5); 1:Gor:1,) 16. 4) ieCor; 1124. t. 

5) Matt. 26, 26—28. Mark 14, 22—24. Luke 22, 19. 20. 1 Cor. 11, 
23—25. 
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greater length when we shall treat of each sacrament in 
particular, show these sacred acts to be instituted by Christ 
himself while in visible conversation with his disciples on 
earth, charging them to perform these sacred acts also after 
his departure, even to the end of time. This cannot be 
said of such sacred acts as ordination and confirmation, 
which are nowhere by divine injunction prescribed to the 
church of all times or of any time, and cannot, therefore, 
be classed with the sacraments as of the same nature with 
Baptism and the Eucharist. 

The proper performance of these sacred acts, in order 
that they may be sacramental acts, requires the prescribed 
use of prescribed external elements in conjunction with the 
words of institution. These elements, water in Baptism,’) 
bread and wine in the Eucharist,”) are essential to the re- 
spective sacrament, and so is their prescribed use. The 
baptismal water must not be drunk, but applied externally, 
in the manner described as faztifey*) and familiar to the 
Jews from their ritual baptisms.*) The eucharistic bread 
and wine must not be borne about in procession or adored 
on the altar, but given and eaten and drunk as prescribed 
in the institution of the sacrament.®) And the elements 
must be so used in conjunction with the words of institution. 
Baptism is the washing of water by the word, 70 hovtpov 
Sdaroc év pyuace.®) a washing in which water and word are to- 
gether. What word? Simply that word which Christ spoke 
when he charged his church to baptize in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’) In the 
institution of the Eucharist Christ did not silently dispense 
meat and drink, but gave the bread saying, 7ake, eat, this 


zs my body, etc., and the continuous act of which he says, 
This do comprises the speaking of those words as well as — 


1) Matt. 28,19. Cf. John 3,5. Acts 10, 47. Eph. 5, 26. 

2) Matt. 26, 26—29. 1 Cor. 11, 21. 24f. 

3) Matt. 28, 19. 4) Numb. 8,7; 19, 18.19. Hebr. 9, 10. 
5) Matt. 26, 26—29. cet. 6) Eph. 5,26. ° 7) Matt. 28, 19. 
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the giving and taking of the elements. Thus it is that as 
often as we eat this bread, and drink this cup, we do show 
the Lord’s death*) in and by the very act of celebrating the 
sacrament. This prescribed use of prescribed elements in 
conjunction with certain words marks a specific difference 
between the sacraments and other sacred acts, as absolution 
or confirmation, which have no prescribed visible elements 
to be used in conjunction with certain words. 

In Baptism and in the Lord’s supper, when the sacra- 
ments are administered, the divine Author of these institu- 
tions is, in a peculiar way, present in and with the word 
and elements in their sacramental use. A peculiar presence 
of the Holy Spirit was revealed in the baptism of Christ.) 
But also of those who enter into the kingdom of God by 
Baptism, Christ says that they are Jorn of water and of the 
Spirit.?) Again, Christ is said to cleanse the church wth 
the washing of water by the word.*) Here not only the 
word, but the devzpor rod Bdacoc 2y pypace, is named as the 
means whereby Christ sanctifies his bride, Christ in active 
presence with the entire sacrament. In the Lord’s supper, 
it is the Lord who presides at his table and himself gives 
to his guests his own body and blood in, with, and under 
‘the bread and wine. Not a human priest, but Christ is the 
host at his supper, being present in a peculiar way, bless- 
ing and giving all that is there dispensed in and by this 
peculiar means of grace.) 

The spiritual blessing dispensed in the sacraments is 
the benefit of Christ’s redemption, forgiveness of sins, the 
salvation which Christ the Mediator has merited for all 
mankind. The whole counsel of God, all that he has pre- 
pared for man’s salvation, is offered by Baptism and re- 
jected by those who refuse to be baptized.*) Be baptized, 
says St. Peter, every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ 


1) 1 Cor. 11, 26. 2) Matt. 3, 16. 3) John 3, 5. 
4) Eph. 5, 26. 5) 1Cor. 10, 16; 11, 29. 6) Luke 7, 30. 
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jor the remission of sins.) Baptism is expressly said to 
save us,*) not as a first cause, which is God, our Savior; 
not as the prompting cause, which is the grace of God; 
not ex opere operato, as by a-meritorious work; for the causa 
merttorza of our salvation is Christ and his sacrifice; but as 
a means whereby we are made partakers of Christ and his 
righteousness and salvation.) In the Eucharist, likewise, 
Christ assures us of the forgiveness of sins, giving us the 
selfsame body which was sacrificed for us and the selfsame 
blood which was paid as a ransom for us, for the remtsston 
of sins.) And this appropriation of such benefits to the 
individual sinner is all the more apparent as, in the sacra- 
ments, God takes each candidate for baptism and each com- 
municant separately and individually assuring him, to whose 
body the sacramental water is applied, or him who eats and 
drinks his Savior’s body and blood, that his sins are forgiven 
unto hzm. 

And here, again, the full pardon thus freely and un- 
conditionally offered and extended to the sinner can be and 
often is rejected, its acceptance refused. The sacrament 


is not a charm, a magic lotion or potion, but a means of 


grace. Being but another form of the Gospel, it, too, is the 


power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. 


But by the sacrament, too, the power of God operates by i 
mediate action. As many of us as have been baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ.®) But in this, also, we ave all — 
the children of God by fatth in Christ Jesus. Faith is the 
receiving hand, dpyavov dyncxdv, by which we receive and — 
accept what by the giving hand of God, dpyavoy dotexdv, is 
offered in the sacrament. ‘The giving hand is God’s, the — 
sacrament being God’s own means of saving grace. What — 
that hand contains and offers is also God’s gift, a good and 
perfect gift, which cannot be augmented or diminished by — 


1) Acts 2, 38. Zyl Petes 2h 3) Gal: 3, 27: 
4) Matt. 26, 28. 5) Gal. 3, 27. 
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the will and power of man, neither of the officiating minister 
nor of the recipient. Faith, likewise, is the gift of God en- 
gendered by the power of God through the means of grace. 
But unbelief is in the power of man, who can by persistent 
unbelief reject the precious gift of God and refuse to accept 
what is truly and earnestly offered in the sacraments to all 
to whom they are administered. And thus it is that the un- 
believer cateth and drinketh damnation to himself.) For 
this reason, lest he become guilty of receiving the grace of 
God in vain,”) the eunuch, upon his enquiry, What doth 
hinder me to be baptized ? is told, Lf thou believest with all 
thine heart, thou mayest.*) 


Having thus considered the sacraments in general, 
their nature and use, we next proceed to enter upon the 
two sacraments of the New Testament in particular, Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s supper. A. G: 


1) 1 Cor. 11, 29. 2) 2 Cor. 6, 1. 
3) Acts 8, 36. 37; cf. v. 12. 
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Gxegetical Theology. | 


HOW THE CHILDREN OF GOD BEFORE THE 
FLOOD WERE SAVED. 


Reading the six or seven first chapters of Genesis but 
superficially one might be under the impression that the 
children of God before the flood had nothing like a distinct 
knowledge of Christ, of His wonderful person and work, 
and that they were therefore saved, so to say, by a more 
general trust or confidence in God’s goodness and grace not 
as yet founded on Christ, the God-man, and His work of 
perfect and all-sufficient redemption. Even theologians of 
great renown in the Lutheran church and regarded by many 
as pillars of this church and staunch defenders of the truth 
seem to be strongly in favor of such an assumption. We 
refer to Delitzsch: Die Genesis, Leipzig, 1852, page 147; 
and Keil and Delitzsch: Genesis and Exodus, page 82, 
Leipzig, 1878. Says Keil in his exposition of Gen. 4, 1: 
‘‘Denn wollten wir uns auch den Glauben der Eva an den 
verheissenen Schlangentreter noch so lebendig denken, so 
bot ihr doch die empfangene gottliche Verheissung nicht — 
den geringsten Ankniipfungspunkt fiir die Erwartung, dass 
der verheissene Same gottlichen Wesens, dass er Jahve sein 
mochte, so dass sie hatte glauben koénnen, Jahve unter 
ihrem Herzen getragen und geboren zu haben.’’ (For even 
if we would think the faith of Eve in Him that would bruise 
the head of the Serpent, to have been ever so much alive, — 
yet the divine promise which she had received offered to her — 
not the least indication from which she could have inferred — 
that the promised seed might be of divine essence, that he 
might be Jehovah, so that she could have believed to have © 
borne Jehovah under her heart and to have given birth 
to Him.) 
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But the faith of our first parents and their pious de- 
scendants before the flood was nothing so vague and in- 
distinct as that. For as they owed their salvation to the 
same Savior who saved us, so they knew also and had re- 
ceived the most important and most essential truths con- 
cerning Him, and the Gospel which produced true faith in 
their hearts was essentially the same Gospel which we have, 
although it was very brief and concise and although at that 
period of man’s history, as through centuries, yea, thou- 
sands of years after, promise and not fulfillment. Moreover, 
as our faith in the Gospel and in Christ is accounted unto 
us for righteousness, in like manner also they were justified 
in the sight of God by their faith in the divine Savior, be- 
coming thus children of God and heirs to life eternal, and 
certainly nothing else than their faith in Christ could have 
been unto them a perennial source of consolation and sweet 
comfort in the misery and various trials and tribulations 
of this world and life. 

To substantiate these assertions we shall enter now 
upon a few passages in the first part of Genesis treating 
either expressly or virtually of Christ and of the faith in 
Him. The very first, however, of all these passages, and 
in fact the very first Gospel message proclaimed to sinful 
man is Gen. 3, 14. 15. 

Verse 14: And the Lord God said unto the serpent: 
Because thou hast done thts thou art cursed above all cattle, 
and above every beast of the field; upon thy belly shalt thou 
go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life. "These 
words, and the following, were uttered by God in the gar- 
den of Eden immediately after,man’s fall and apostasy from 
Him, their Lord and Creator. Conscience-stricken, ashamed 
and fearing the wrath of God, Adam and his wife Eve had 
sought to hide from the presence of the Lord, yet in vain. 
God calls them, finds them, places them face to face with 
Him with the intention to make them confess their guilt 
_and to pass sentence on the culprits. But the wrath of 
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God does not so much strike the seduced, as the seducers. 
After having wrung an unwilling confession from our first 
parents who tried to excuse themselves, Adam even trying 
to lay the blame of his disobedience on God Himself, the 
Lord addresses first the serpent, the brute creature, saying: 

Because thou hast, etc. ‘The serpent had been created like 
all other beasts for the use and service of man. But now it 
had been abused for man’s hurt, it had been employed by 
Satan to accomplish his wicked ends in regard to man, it 
had lent a helping hand to precipitate man, created in God’s 
image and after His likeness, into utter perdition and ruin. 

And now, because the serpent had done this, God pro- 

nounces also judgment on this instrument of Satan. It 
shall be cursed above all cattle. Instead of retaining its 
erect or half-erect posture, it shall creep on its belly, and 
instead of feasting, as Luther explains, on the herbs of the 

field and the delicious fruits of the trees, it shall live upon 
its rapine, unable to avoid eating dust with its meat. Hence- 

forth the serpent and its kind shall forever be an object of 
abhorrence and abomination, its condition shall be base and 
despicable. Every one can see that this curse applies to the 

serpent proper, the brute creature, and there is no reason 
whatever to depart from the literal sense of these words and 
refer them to the devil. Yet nothing forbids to see in the 
character, the disgusting form, and the miserable condition 
of this beast a fit image and type of the devil who used the 
serpent as his tool, and who in a figurative sense of the 
word is called ¢he old serpent, Rev. 12, 9, or, the dragon, 
Rev. 20, 2. 

The question has been raised why God had cursed the 
serpent, being a beast, destitute of reason and free from re- 
sponsibility. But we must remember that the whole visible 
creation had been subjected to man and thus also involved 
in his fall, being made subject to vanity, groaning and 
travatling in patn together until now, Rom. 8, 20—22. 
Considering this fact, it cannot, after ‘all, appear so very 
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strange that the serpent was laid under a special curse and 
punishment. Analogous cases we find in the law of Moses. 
A wild ox which had killed a man should be slain, Exod. 
21, 29. A beast with which a man or woman lay, was to 
be killed just as well as the perpetrator of this heinous 
crime, though in this case the beast served only as an in- 
strument and tool. Even the punishment of such brutes 
should be made subservient to man’s true welfare. It should 
make sin to him the more detestable and fill him with a 
sense of God’s holiness and vindictive justice. And above 
all, every serpent is well apt to remind us of our lamentable 
fall and of our own misery which has come upon us through 
the fall, brought about by the tempter, the arch-enemy of 
God and man disguised in the serpent. 

The Lord continues, v. 15: And J will put enmity be- 
tween thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed; it shall brutse thy head, and thou shalt brutse his 
heel. If these words were still hurled on the real serpent, 
the brute creature, the chief agent of the fall and apostasy 
of man would come forth from God’s judgment unpunished, 
and we would also be at a loss to explain who that particular 
seed of the woman is, marked as an individual person by 
nin = he—zpse—in the second part of the sentence. And 
then, aside from these and similar considerations, there would 
be no palpable reason why God should declare solemnly and 
emphatically: 7 wzll put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed. For one of the temporal 
consequences of sin is that man is not only continually at 
war with snakes and vipers, but not less with a great num- 
ber of other animals. It is beyond doubt, God turns now to 
the devil, the irreconcilable enemy of Himself and of man, 
to pass sentence upon him. It is a most admirable sen- 
tence. Like the pillar of a cloud it has a dark side towards 
the devil and a bright side toward our first parents and their 
progeny. To lost and lorn mankind it must be of the 
greatest importance that God declares here His resolution 
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to put enmity between Satan and the woman, between his 
seed and her seed. For through and by the fall man had 
torn the ties of love and friendship which bound him to 
God, and had become a docile pupil and fast friend of the 
devil. In his great\spiritual blindness he does not perceive 
that the devil seeks but to work his ruin and to destroy him. 
Yea, and while he has renounced obedience to God, his 
creator and real benefactor, he has become the slave and 
bondservant of Satan, delighted in doing his will, in being 
his tool with body and soul. No sooner had Eve been 
seduced than she is willing and ready to persuade her own 
husband to eat of the forbidden fruit. But this departure 
and apostasy from God to the devil could not be without 
the most serious consequences for them. For God had said, 
Gen. 2, 17: But of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it, for in the day that thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die. ‘The wages of sin are death, 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal death. And as through 
Adam’s fall all men without exception have become sin- 
ners, they are all by nature under God’s wrath and doomed 
to death. Death, however, had set in as soon as Eve had 
obeyed the serpent and Adam the tempting voice of his 
spouse. From that moment on, the life of man is but a 
journey, a walk to the grave, and it is from that hour on 
that men have lapsed into spiritual death; they are now 
all dead in trespasses and sins by nature. Moreover, God 
would have, without question, executed the last stage or 
degree of the threatened punishment on Adam and Eve and 
delivered them to the eternal torments of hell and damna- 
tion, immediately after the fall, if he would not have had 
in store acounsel of salvation, preconceived from all eternity 
and to be carried out in the fullness of time. By this coun- 
sel of salvation the sinister designs of Satan against man- 
kind were to be thwarted, the execution of this counsel 
should rob him of the fruits of his victory over man, and thus 
sharpen the judgment which his own rebellion against God 
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‘had brought upon him. If God then declares: / wall put 


enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
and her seed, He means to say to Satan: Thou thinkest that 
thou canst enjoy thy victory now in peace and security, that 
men will be forever thy servants and slaves with whom thou 
canst do as thou pleasest, and that they shall never be free 
from thy thralldom and tyranny. But thou art mistaken. 
Thy hopes and expectations are but illusions. For although 
men are not and never will be able to extricate themselves 
from thy clutches, I myself will interpose, I myself will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, between thy seed and 
her seed, and thou shalt by no means hold undisputed sway 
and dominion over the human race. The seed of the devil, 
however, are the evil spirits, and in this connection espe- 
cially those of the woman’s descendants that willingly and 
deliberately remain in the kingdom of the prince of dark- 
ness. For in Scripture the unbelievers are called the seed 
of the wicked one; and of Judah, which had forsaken the 
Lord, Isaiah says, chap. 1, 4: Ah, senful nation, a people 
laden with iniquity, a seed of evildoers. The woman is Eve 
and her seed is, in the proper sense of the word, Christ and, 
in a wider sense, all those that side with Christ, all those 
that believe in Him. Between these two parties there shall 
be enmity, enmity begun, continued, and established by 
God Himself. Both parties shall be engaged in a continual 
warfare against each other. Sufficient evidence, however, 
of the truthfulness of this prophecy is in the history of the 
world and church. From the days of Cain and Abel the 
devil and his church have made the greatest efforts to win 
over the children of God by allurements or persecutions, 
while, on the other hand, the true believers have made suc- 
cessful resistance, not with carnal, but with spiritual weap- 
ons, the mighty word of God. In truth, the church of 
God has the promise that the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it. For the one that fights for them and leads 


them in battle is stronger than the devil and all his power. 
27 
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We read further on in verse 15b: /¢ shall bruzse thy 
head, and thou shalt brutse hts heel. Jt refers to her seed, 
the seed of the woman, but is an inaccurate rendition of the 
Hebrew 8, the masculine form of the personal pronoun. 
For this reason it ought to be He, especially since the use 
of 87 in connection with the finite verb indicates that God 
wishes to call our particular attention to the person, or the 
individual, he is speaking of. Contrary, however, to all 
rules of grammar and logic, and what is even worse, con- 
trary to the analogy of faith and to all the teachings of 
Holy Writ the Catholic Bible has rendered sn with she, and 
the teachers of the church of Antichrist have referred this 
prophecy to Mary, the mother of Christ, and claim that 
Mary is the one that bruises the serpent’s head. Of course, 
this forgery and blasphemous perversion of God’s own word 
is calculated to support their Mariolatry and to render this 
idolatry the more acceptable to the senses of an ignorant 
and pomp-loving multitude. Many popish churches and 
cathedrals have been decorated with pictures and paintings 
representing Mary as the one that treads upon and crushes 
the head of the serpent. But this seed of the woman is 
not Mary, it is no sinful man or woman conceived in sin 
and shapen in iniquity, it is Christ, the Oxe Seed, of whom 
St. Paul speaks Gal. 3,16, that One Seed that has been also 
promised to Abraham. He shall be true man, born of a 
woman concerning the flesh, a descendant of Eve, who 
stands here in the presence of God with fear and appre- 
hension of impending curse and damnation. But this term 
‘*seed of the woman,’’ implies more yet. Other descendants 
of human parents are not called the seed of their mother. 
Of Seth we read, for instance, that Adam, not Eve, begot 
him in his own likeness, after his image. Isaac and the 
people of Israel are called not the seed of Sarah, but of 
Abraham, Gen. 15,3; 15,18, etc. Christ, however, is the 
seed proper of the woman, He is the One made of a woman 
having no human father, conceived by the Holy Ghost, and 
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we have here also, like in Is. 7, 14, an intimation of His 
miraculous conception and birth by His virgin mother Mary. 
But Christ is not only true man, made of a woman, He is 
also true God. When God says of Him, He shall bruzse 
the serpent’s head, the same work which God had just be- 
fore claimed for Himself in saying: J wzll put enmtty—is 
ascribed to Him. He is the one that shall bring this work 
to a successful end. In His victory shall the enmity be- 
tween the serpent and his seed, and the woman and her 
seed, culminate. But if He by His own power and strength 
shall carry out such a work, which is divine, He cannot be 
mere man but He must also be true God, the son of God, 
and only prejudice and unbelief can deny that we have here 
not only a prophecy of Christ’s humanity but also of His 
godhead, if not ¢oézdem verbis, yet virtually, implied in 
these words addressed to the serpent and meant for a power- 
ful consolation to Adam and Eve. Of this blessed and won- 
derful seed now the Lord says here: He shall brutse, or 
crush (wv), the serpent’s head. ‘This figurative expression 
denotes the complete victory and triumph of Christ over the 
devil. Ifa serpent has its head crushed, it has lost its power 
of resistance, and is entirely disabled to defend its own. The 
old serpent had trampled upon the woman, and carried off 
the whole human race as the spoils of his victory; but when 
the Seed of the woman, who is stronger than he, Luke 11, 22, 
shall come upon him, he shall experience just the reverse. 
Christ shall spoil him, lead him captive, He shall triumph 
over him, Col. 2,15, He shall destroy his power, and work 
to his kingdom on earth a total overthrow. Thus the human 
race shall be freed again from his power and tyranny, from 
hell and damnation. They that side with the blessed Seed 
and believe in Him shall participate in His victory, share in 
the fruits of His triumph. They shall be delivered from the 
curse of sin, and instead of death and damnation they shall 
have life, eternal life and bliss; more shall be restored to 
. them than they have lost, as one of the churchfathers ex- 
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claims: O deata culpa, quae talem merutt salvatorem! It is 
self-evident, however, that the unbelievers who stubbornly 
and willingly despise and reject this salvation shall have to 
bear the consequence of their sins and share in the devil’s 
ruin and perdition. 

The Lord concludes this prophecy of Christ with the 
words: And thou shalt brutse his heel. Satan shall try his 
very best in this struggle, shall make the greatest efforts to 
defeat the Seed of the woman and to keep his palace, Luke 
11,21. Even while mortally wounded the serpent shall, in 
desperate fury and rage, turn his venomous tooth against 
the Victor’s heel and bruise it. Here we have then also a 
clear prophecy of Christ’s suffering and death, which is not 
only the consequence of the eternal counsel of God, but 
which is also caused by the enmity and malignity of Satan. 
Satan tempted Christ, e. g., in the wilderness, to draw Him 
into sin and thus to frustrate His work of salvation. It was 
Satan that terrified Him in His agony and put it into the 
heart of Judas to betray Him. Instigated by the Old Ser- — 
pent Peter denied Him, the chief-priests prosecuted Him, the _ 
false witnesses accused Him, and Pilate condemned Him. — 
Christ’s heel the devil bruised when His hands and feet were 
pierced and nailed to the cross. In all this the devil aimed 
at destroying the Savior, at frustrating His work of salvation. 
But the devil cannot deprive Christ of His victory, he cannot 
overcome Him. On the contrary, it was by His very suffer- 
ing and death that Christ carried to a glorious end the work 
He had undertaken, executing, at the same time, the divine 
judgment over Satan, and destroyed him that had the power 
of death. Hebr. 2,14. Of this His resurrection is the most 
indisputable proof. 

This is the first promise of Christ, the first Gospel- 
message of the God-man, the Victor over sin, death, devil, 
and hell, and the Savior of mankind, and what is true of 
all the preaching of the Gospel, is also true of this Gospel- 
proclamation —it did not return void unto the Lord, but it 
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accomplished that which He pleased and prospered in the 
thing whereto He sent it. Is.55,11. Not in vain had God 
given to our first parents the promise of the blessed Seed of 
the woman. This appears from chap. 3, 20, where it says: 
And Adam called his wife’s name Eve, because she was the 
mother of all living. God had not freed Adam and Eve 
from the temporal consequences of sin, as we learn from 
vv.16and17. The woman is condemned to a state of great 
sorrow and to a state of subjection to her husband. In the 
state of innocence she had been his equal, chap. 2,18: 17239. 
Cursed shall be the ground for Adam’s sake, thorns and this- 
tles shall it bring forth; in the sweat of his face shall he eat 
his bread, until he return unto the ground and unto dust. 
These temporal penalties were to remind man of the wrath 
of God against sin and help to bring him to a knowledge of 
his sin, and were therefore ultimately intended for his good. , 
Christ takes out the sting even of the evils of this life. But 
considered for themselves, not in the light of the Gospel, 
without a knowledge and understanding of God’s counsel 
for our salvation, they are such as to fill man’s heart with 
despair and the most intense hatred and enmity against God. 
But if Adam, in spite of the sentence passed on himself and 
his spouse and all their descendants, and in spite of their 
expulsion from the garden of Eden, gives to his wife a new 
name, and that name is, instead of 7*’x = Woman [ M4an- 
nin], 7m = Eve, the mother of all living, he certainly was 
not in a despondent mood, neither had he lost the hope of 
life and happiness, but he had taken new courage, his heart 
had been filled with new hope for the future of mankind. 
And what else could have given him new hope and new 
courage in all the misery of sin and death, if not the promise 
of the blessed Seed and the salvation to come? It was the 
faith in the Gospel of Christ, yea, in Christ Himself that 
kept him from despair and inspired him with true confidence 
in God’s grace and goodness in His ways with fallen man- 
kind, and it was his faith, likewise, which makes him will- 
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apostasy from God. 
This, however, is not the only proof of the fact that 
our first parents understood and believed the promise of the 
blessed Seed; the words which Eve uttered at the birth of 
her firstborn furnish still plainer evidence. Eve, full of joy, 
called him Cain ['?, acquisition, gain, and said, in explana- 
tion of this name: TNS WN NIP, J have gotten [acquired | 
a man, the Lord. Gen.4,1. This is the correct translation 
of the original Hebrew words as they stand, and we have 
here a confession of Eve concerning Christ, the God-man, 
that should bruise the serpent’s head and free man from 
the curse of sin. She thought Cain to be this blessed Seed, 
and hence the name and the words to which she gave utter- 
ance. In this, of course, she was sorely mistaken, and it is 
beyond doubt that ere long she became aware of her error. 
But it was only an exror personae, while her opinion, or 
rather, her conviction that the Redeemer of mankind would 
be true man and true God in one person—vwzr, guz est Jeho- 
vah—, was the true faith, and quite in accordance with the 
promise she had received. Our English Bible translates § 
mms dy = from, the Lord: I have gotten a man from the 
“ord. But this translation could be only correct, if we — 
would read in the original: MYy-ns2. The simple 48 is no- | 
where employed to denote from, or, at the hands of. Another © 
erroneous and misleading fended of Eve’s utterance is: — 
‘‘T have brought forth a man with the Lord,’’ that is, with | 
the help or assistance of the Lord, a rendition furnishe 4 
by the modern theologians. ‘The latter find in these words — 
nothing more than an expression of maternal joy of Eve over 
the felicitous birth of her firstborn son, even as to-day yeta 
mother would say that she has been delivered of a son with 
the help of God. But these theologians do it with ‘‘a bad 
exegetical conscience.’’ Delitzsch, for instance, concedes" 
that the first impression which 77-8 produces is, that we 
have here an explanatory apposition annexed to MS, man, 


4 
ing to bear the cross, the temporal consequences of sin and 
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since it often occurs that the objective case is followed by 
another noun in that case, together with the ofa accusa- 
t?vz, the second noun being employed to determine the first. 
Gen. 6,10; 26,14. Is. 7,17. Ezek. 4,11. He concedes, 
furthermore, that even the Jerusalemitic Targum, carried 
away by this impression, has translated: ‘‘I have obtained 
a man, the angel of the Lord,’’ and, finally, he also makes 
the concession that 7!7-ns, in the signification of ‘‘with the 
Lord,’’ cannot be established from the uwsws loguendi of 
other passages. But it is a fact, that the Hebrew Bible, 
in order to express wth God, with the help or asststance 
of the Lord, constantly uses M3 or O7NI, Conf. Ps. 60, 14. 
Jer. 3, 23. Josh. 1,17. Is. 45,17. Considering all this, it 
is certainly open defiance of all exegetical rules to translate 
here, ‘‘with God,’’ and to give the explanation: ‘‘with the 
help or assistance of the Lord,’’ and this the more so, since 
the only correct translation is quite in harmony with the 
divine promise, Gen. 3,15. As to the verb ‘2p, we wish 
to remark that it cannot be taken here very well in the sig- 
nification: to bring forth, to produce. In this sense Pp is 
always predicated of God and His creative activity. Conf. 
Ps. 139,13. Prov. 8, 22. Deut. 32,6, and Gen. 14, 19. 22. 
But even granted that it would be permissible to take it 
here in this sense, no woman would say: ‘‘I have brought 
forth a man with the help of God,’’ but to express her joy 
over the birth of a child, she would utter words like these: 
‘‘T have brought forth a child, a son, with the help of the 
Lord.’’ Eve certainly does not mean to emphasize that she 
has given birth to a child, toa son, but she lays stress upon 
the fact presumed by her that she has born a child that is 
at the same time not only true man, but also true God, 
Jehovah. Enlightened by the first Gospel-proclamation she 
knew and believed that the blessed Seed would be true man 
and true God in one person. She confesses her faith at this 
occasion and gives an answer upon the promise which she 
had received from her gracious Lord and God. The proper 
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reason, however, why these modern theologians, learned as 
some are, make such blunders in the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture, is their unbelief. They deem it an impossibility 
that Eve should and could have possessed such a clear 
understanding of the Gospel-message as to know that the 
Seed of the woman would be likewise true God, or as to 
have regarded herself as deordxoc. In that case, they claim, 
her knowledge would have gone beyond that of Mary, the 
mother of Christ. But while thus giving room to an ill- 
seasoned skepticism they deny the perspicuity of the first 
Gospel-message to sinful man and the illuminating power 
and activity of the Holy Ghost in the hearts of the first be- 
lievers. They also represent our first parents as persons 
who never, or very seldom, would have pondered and moved 
in their hearts the glorious comfort and consolation which 
God Himself had given to them after their fatal and deplor- 
able fall, But we abide by the clear and unmistakable words 
of Holy Scripture, and admire the greatness of God’s love 
and grace which made the very first sinners to understand 
that their salvation rested not on a mere man, but on Jeho- 
vah, on the Son of God Himself. Moreover, it gladdens our 
hearts and strengthens our faith when we hear from the 
lips of our common mother, from the lips of the very first — 
sinner, the same confession which Peter made in the name 
of all apostles. When asked by the Lord: But whom say 
ye that J (the Son of man) am? he answered without one © 
moment’s hesitation: 7how art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God. Matt. 16, 16. 

By this their faith the children of God before the flood 
became righteous, were justified, just the same as the true 
children of God amongst the people of Israel and in the New 
Covenant. This we learn especially from what is said of 
Abel, the second son of Adam and Eve. When grown inte 
manhood, Cain was a tiller of the ground, Abel a keeper of 
sheep. They had been instructed by their parents in the 
true knowledge and fear of God, and in process of time both 
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offered to God sacrifices. Of Abel now it is said: And the 
Lord had respect unto Abel, and to his offering, of Cain: 
But unto Cain, and to his offering, he had not respect. 
Gen. 4, 4.5. God was pleased with the person of Abel, as 
well as with his offering, while neither Cain nor his sacri- 
fice was acceptable to Him. We cannot tell exactly in what 
manner God showed His pleasure and displeasure, but, from 
similar cases, we conjecture that He made fire fall from 
heaven which consumed Abel’s offering. Conf. Lev. 9, 24. 
1 Kings 18, 38. But even if this has to remain a conjec- 
ture, we are told very plainly in Holy Writ, why God dis- 
criminated here in favor of Abel. It is said, Hebr. 11,4: By 
fatth Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was righteous, 
God testifying of hts gifts; and by it he being dead yet 
speaketh. Abel offered his sacrifice in true faith. Cain’s 
offering was prompted by unbelief and selfrighteousness. 
But without faith it is impossible to please God, and so the 
Lord could not have respect to Cain and his offering, while 
both the person and the sacrifice of Abel were exceedingly 
pleasing to Him. ‘he faith, however, which, in this pas- 
sage, is ascribed to Abel is the same faith of which the 
Holy Ghost had said shortly before, Hebr. 10, 38: Mow the 
just shall live by fatth. It is the same faith which the 
writer of this epistle and all true Christians possess. For 
the apostle continues in the same strain, Hebr. 10, 38b. 39: 
But tf any man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure 
in him. But we are not of them who draw back unto per- 
dition, but of them that believe to the saving of the soul. 
It is the same faith, according to the subsequent context, 
which Abraham and Sarah had, the patriarchs and the 
prophets, it is that faith which a cloud of witnesses, a 
cloud of martyrs have sealed with their life- blood, Abel 
being the first. It is the faith of those that deszre a better 
country, that ts, an heavenly, and for whom God has fre- 
pared a city, the heavenly Jerusalem, Hebr. 11,16. By this 
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faith Abel was righteous, justified in the sight of God and 
enjoying the forgiveness of sins, by this faith the merit and 
righteousness which the future Redeemer, the blessed Seed, 
would acquire for sinful man was imputed to him and all be- 
lievers even in that period of man’s history, and prompted 
by this faith, he leads also a godly life and brings an offer- 
ing to God. And God Himself gives testimony that Abel’s 
offering of the firstlings of his flock was a work of true faith, 
and that Abel was a righteous man. Cain, on the other 
hand, lacked this faith and was of the wicked one, a seed 
of the old serpent, and consequently not only his fratricide, 
but all his works were evil. 

But even Cain could have obtained forgiveness of his 
atrocious deed and of all his sins, if he would have only 
taken to heart what he, together with his brother, had been 
taught by his parents. He knew that the Lord was gracious 
and that there was a forgiveness of sins, although it was with 
him only a historical knowledge. ‘The very words which 
he utters in his despair, indicate this: sw py Ya, My sdn 
is greater than that it may be forgiven. 'Thus Ither and 
the older versions of the Holy Bible. ‘The English Bible 
has: My punishment ts greater than I can bear, and the 


modern theologians have also given preference to this ren- — 4 
dition of the original. But there is no reason whatever to 
depart from the old version. ‘The proper signification of 


avon is not punishment, but sin, iniquity, guilt of sin, and 


the expression zasah avon occurs very often, denoting, to — 


remove, remit, forgive sins. Ps. 32,5; 85,3. Gen. 50,17. 


Lev. 10,17. Cain, heretofore a secure and proud sinner, is — 
alarmed, stricken in his conscience, otherwise he would not — 
also complain afterwards that he shall be hid from the Lord’s — 
face, that he was driven from those amongst whom Jehovah — 
manifested His grace, from God’s church, where He forgives 
sins through His word. Formerly he had not cared for these 


things, now, after his conscience has been awakened, he 
knows that he needs forgiveness of sins, but thinks while 
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others could have it, his bloody deed bars him altogether 
from the grace of God; he yields himself up to despair, to 
the repentance of Judas, and it is his very despair for which 
he must forsake the Lord’s presence and be to his parents 
and their other children, to speak in the terms of the New 
Testament, as a heathen man and a publican. And the 
fear that God would not forgive him his deed makes death 
so terrible for him that he says, evidently in great appre- 
hension and with trembling: Axd zt shall come to pass, that 
every one that findeth me shall slay me. 

The patriarchs of the first world, however, did not only 
believe in the Lord’s promise, but they also regarded the 
word of the Lord, this very promise, as the means of grace, 
as a power unto salvation. For we read Gen. 4, 26: Zhen, at 
that time when Enos was born to Seth, men began, or, tt was 
begun, M9, to call upon the name of the Lord, “7 dv3 NIP 
means to proclaim the name of Jehovah solemnly, and this 
is done by public invocation and preaching. Public wor- 
ship, public services were instituted at that time, and those 
that attended these services were reminded and told of the 
fall of man and his sinful corruption, but also of the grace 
and salvation of the Lord as manifested in the promise of 
the blessed Seed. Thus the pious patriarchs before the 
flood meant to worship God and to propagate the true faith, 
to build. the kingdom of God in their own midst, and to 
give, perhaps, also to the descendants of Cain an opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with the way of salvation. And 
this proclamation of the name of the Lord, the preaching of 
the word, was afterwards continued amongst the sons of God. 
Enoch, for instance, the seventh patriarch after Adam, was 
not only conspicuous for his eminent piety, but likewise as 
a preacher and a prophet of God, at a time when the prom- 
ises of God were promulgated by word of mouth from gener- 
ation to generation. 

Of this holy man we read, Jude, vv. 14.15: And Enoch 
also, the seventh from Adam, prophested of these, saying, 
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Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thousands of his saints, to 
execute judgment upon all, and to convince all that are un- 
godly among them of all thetr ungodly deeds which they have 
ungodly committed, and of all thetr hard speeches which un- 
godly sinners have spoken against him. ‘The days in which 
Enoch lived were very evil. The wickedness of the Cainites 
was fastly increasing, many of the sons of God fell away and 
went over to the other side, and the church was persecuted 
and oppressed. At that time Enoch arose, warned against 
apostasy, and held up to all evildoers the wrath of God and 
the future judgment, and the very words which Jude uses in 
his epistle, intimate that his preaching was in the spirit and 
with the fervor of Elias. But his preaching was not only 
in words, it was alsoin deeds. His life was a continual re- 
buke to the lukewarm in the church, as well as to the mani- 
fest evildoers. Twice it is said of him, Gen. 5, 22 and 24: 
And Enoch walked with God, that is, at the side of God, in 
the most intimate communion with Him. He walked with 
God as a priest that had access to the holy-place of the sanc- 
tuary, or even as a high-priest who could enter the most holy 
place in the temple to speak with the Most High. ‘This is 
indicated by the expression DvNT-nY 320m, which is to be 
distinguished from '7n8 or 77399 Jhon. Like Abel he 
had this testimony that he pleased God even before his re- 
moval from the earth. This his piety sprang also from true 
faith, conf. Hebr. 11, 5. 6, and was most graciously re- 
warded by the Lord. And he was not, for God took him, 
writes Moses, Gen. 5, 24, and Hebr. 11, 5 we read: By 
faith Enoch was translated, that he should not see death; 
and was not found, because God had translated him. In 
the midst of his days he was like Elias taken by God in 
heaven, without seeing or suffering death, the separation of 
body and soul. ‘This was, of course, another testimony that 
he pleased God, but it was likewise a confirmation of his 
preaching by which he had announced to the ungodly the 
day of judgment and of the wrath of the righteous God. 
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And more than this, his glorious removal to a better world 
without tasting the pangs of death, was a great encourage- 
ment to the people of God which was in distress while the 
wicked Cainites prospered. Enoch’s translation was a clear 
evidence to them that the end of faith and piety is the 
crown of life, that there vemazus a rest to the people of 
God, Hebr. 4, 9. It was, furthermore, a corroboration of 
the resurrection of the body of the pious and its continuance 
in the future state of glory, and finally an indication that 
God shall also crown graciously signal piety with signal 
honors, according to his goodness toward those who walk 
with the Lord, forsaking houses, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for His 
name’s sake. 

With these godly patriarchs of the old world it was 
as afterwards with the pious Israelites who were sighing, 
Ps. 14, 7: Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of 
Zion! when the Lord bringeth back the captivity of his people, 
Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall be glad. ‘The more 
wickedness, corruption, and unbelief increased, the more of 
God’s people apostatized, the more they yearned for the sal- 
vation to come. When to Lamech, the grandson of Enoch, 
a son was born, he called him Noah, Rest, saying: Zyhzs 
same shall comfort us concerning our work and toil of our 
hands, because of the ground which the Lord hath cursed. 
His complaint is not so much of the toil and misery of this 
life as of the curse which sin has brought upon man, being 
well aware that the cause of all evils is sin, man’s alienation 
from God, and what could he wish more than that the De- 
liverer from sin and the curse of sin would come and restore 
peace between God and man. And he thinks now that in 
Noah the blessed Seed had appeared, and that the salvation 
of mankind was at hand. His profound longing for the day 
of salvation was from the Holy Ghost, but he was mistaken 
in the time and in the person, as Eve was when Cain was 
born. But still Noah was not like Cain. On the contrary, 
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he was the last patriarch of the first world, another con- 
spicuous example of great faith and eminent piety. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews calls our attention also to his faith, 
chap. 11, 7, and his faith must appear to us very strong 
and great if we take into consideration that when all the 
other descendants of Seth had forsaken God and the true 
religion, he alone remained faithful with his family. As to 
his piety, Noah is not only called a just man, and perfect 
in his generations (p¥, and ODN, integer), but it is also 
said of him, as of Enoch: And Noah walked with God. 
Gen. 6,9. Noah is furthermore called a preacher of right- 
eousness, 2 Pet. 2, 5, and he had the special commission 
to announce to his iniquitous contemporaries the approach 
of the great flood if they would not repent. Amidst the 
sneers and the scorn of a secure and impenitent humanity 
he discharged these his duties faithfully, and prepared the 
ark which was to carry him and his family through the 
waters of the great flood. The whole generation of men 
which then lived was drowned for their impenitence and 
their unbelief, and hurried to the eternal prison-house of 
hell prematurely, 1 Pet. 3, 20. But he remained, a man 
justified before God by faith in the promised Seed, an heir of 
the righteousness which is by faith, Hebr.11,7. And God 
being pleased with his faith made him also an ever memo- 
rable monument of sparing mercy. When the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up, the windows of heaven were 
opened and all the high hills and mountains that were under 
the whole heaven were covered to swallow up all flesh, the 
same waters were bidden to preserve him with his family, 
that he might become the father of a new world in which 
the church of God was to be built again to the fulness of 
time and thereafter to the end of the world, and that he 
might become also one of the most illustrious ancestors of 
the promised Savior of mankind. 

Thus we have seen that the children of God before the 
flood knew very well in whom they believed, although their 
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light was not as bright as ours, and that they were one in 
faith with the true, invisible church of God, with the Una 
Sancta Ecclesia, at all times. Amongst them were heroes 
of true faith, the most illustrious examples of an exemplary 
conversation and holy courage, which well deserve our 
special consideration. A minister of the Gospel would cer- 
tainly do well not only to hold up to the view of his hearers 
the wickedness of the first world, but also to call their at- 
tention to these examples of true piety. This could be done 
occasionally or in special services, perhaps in the season 
of Advent. And while these humble efforts might serve as 
a guide, we would recommend the careful study of Luther’s 
interpretation of Genesis as the best preparation for such 


sermons. 
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Historical Theology. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE EARLIER LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


The earliest Lutheran settlement and colonial congre- 
gation in America was planted in New Sweden, at what is 
now Wilmington in Delaware. When, on February 15, 
1643, Governor Printz landed at Fort Christina, the first 
pastor of that congregation, Reorus Torkillus, was still ac- 
tive in the ministry among the colonists, and the instruction 
under which the new Governor held his office concerned the 
pastor also, inasmuch as it enjoined the duty of exercising 
due care that public worship and Lutheran doctrine as well 
as the religious customs of the church of the mother coun- 
try be maintained, that Christian discipline be practiced, 
and that the young be properly instructed and brought up 
in the fear of the Lord. Christian education was thus from 
the beginning set down as a matter of public concern, just 
as public worship and Christian discipline. When, on Sep- 
tember 7, 1643, Reorus Torkillus died, Mag. John Campa- 
nius, who had landed with Governor Printz, took charge of — 
his work at Christina, while, at the same time, he minis- 
tered to the Swedish Lutherans higher up on the Delaware, — 
where the Governor had erected a wooden church near his — 
brick residence. In a letter from the President of the king’s 
council, Peter Brahe, the colonists and those in authority 
were again admonished to continue faithful and steadfast 
in the ways of the church at home, especially, also, in pre- — 
serving not only the Lutheran doctrine, but also the Swedish 
language, in its purity, and to adhere to the manners and 
customs of the mother country. This included the training 
of the young in Lutheran doctrine according to Luther’s 
catechism, and when, in carrying out another instruction 
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of the superiors at home, Campanius and his Governor took 
up missionary work among the aborigines, the first book 
translated into the Delaware Indian tongue by Campanius 
was Luther’s Small Catechism. 

Before Mag. Campanius departed from the colony on 
board of the ‘‘Swan,’’ May 16, 1648, to return to Sweden, 
his successor in office, Lars Carlson Lockenius, had arrived 
at Christina and entered upon his forty years’ ministry among 
the Swedes and Finns in the Delaware valley. When, in 
October, 1653, Gov. Printz, too, set out on his homeward 
voyage on a Dutch ship, the conflict which eventually, in 
1655, resulted in the termination of Swedish rule on the 
banks of the Delaware, had already set in. But the articles 
of capitulation signed at Fort Christina on Sept. 25, 1655, 
contained the stipulation that the Swedes and Finns who 
should choose to remain should enjoy the privilege of abid- 
ing by the Augsburg Confession and of having among them 
a person to instruct them in the doctrine therein set forth. 
Thus it was, that the Swedish Pastor Lars Lock was per- 
mitted to remain with his Lutheran people when the two 
other Lutheran ministers, Hjort and Nertunius, returned to 
Sweden on the same ship which bore the last Swedish 
Governor of New Sweden homeward. 

The territory in charge of Pastor Lars was very large, 
and one of the duties he found it most difficult to perform 
was the religious instruction of the young. A number of 
Dutch Lutherans who had settled at New Amstel, who had 
been in the same plight, had succeeded in obtaining a 
Domine from New Amsterdam, Abelius Zetskoorn, who 
was taking particular care of their children. To him the 
Swedes at Tinicum extended an invitation to preach a ser- 
mon in their church, and when, with the consent of Pastor 
_ Lars, he complied with their request, and preached for them 
on Pentecost, 1663, they offered him a salary equal to that 
_ of Domine Lars if he would come to them and serve them 


chiefly as the teacher of their children. But the Dutch 
. 28 
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Lutherans at New Amstel did not give their consent to the 
change, and Zetskoorn remained where he was. 

In the course of years, the Swedish Lutherans on the 
Delaware were forgotten in the mother country and by the 
mother church. ‘They were re-discovered toward the end of 
the century, and the Swedish Lutheran church in America 
was adopted as the foster child of the Swedish crown. When, 
in 1697, the first royal missionaries, Bidrck and Rudman, 
arrived in this country, they brought with them a letter from 
Archbishop Swebilius, which is still preserved in the ar- 
chives of Gloria Dez church at Philadelphia. In this letter 
of instruction, the missionaries were charged to take par- 
ticular care in the instruction of the children, especially in 
teaching them the catechism. Pastor Bidrck, who spared 
no pains in the performance of this duty, was desirous of — 
seeing the young people still more carefully trained in the iH 
catechism, and sent a petition to Sweden for an assistant. — 
Thereupon Andrew Sandel was sent over by the royal Con- 
sistory, and the pastoral letter of the Archbishop, Eric Ben- 
zelius, also preserved in Gloria Dez, expressly mentions, 
among other duties of the new minister, that of diligently 4 
inculcating the catechism. To secure the best benefit to 
all, catechizations were arranged in the various districts of — 
the parish, the parents bringing their children to private 
dwellings. Beyond this, in November, 1699, one Swen Cols- 
berg was engaged as schoolteacher at Christina, and school — 
was opened in the house of elder Mounson with 18 or 20 
children. The erection of a schoolhouse was planned for the ~ 
ensuing spring. But the plan was not carried into effect. — 
The timber hewn for the purpose was left to rot in the woods. — 
The teacher’s salary remained unpaid, and Mr. Swen had > 
to look for other employment until, in June, 1700, several — 
members of the congregation enabled him to reopen the 
school. On Raccoon Creek another school was opened with 
Hans Stahl as teacher. But the decadence of the congre- 
gation led to the extinction of the school. Swen Colsberg — 
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died in January, 1710. In 1712, king Charles XII, in a 
letter from Tamerlask near Adrianople, promised the sup- 
port of a schoolteacher. The teacher was actually sent; 
it was Mr. Arvid Hernboom, whom, in due time, we find 
at work at Wicaco. At Christina, Sandel, Bidrck’s suc- 
cessor in the provostship, found that in the catechizations 
but few were willing to answer, that the children were 
irregular in their attendance, and that, when they did come, 
there were no seats for them. The provost admonished the 
parents to send their children to the catechizations, and to 
set an encouraging example by attending themselves and 
answering the questions proposed by the pastor, Mag. Hes- 
selius, who declared his readiness to instruct the children 
until a schoolteacher could be secured. It was agreed that 
the houses at which school should be taught during the 
week should be announced on the previous Sunday. A re- 
quest of the people at Christina to those at Wicaco to loan 
them their teacher, Mr. Hernboom, was refused, although 
an elder of Christina, Charles Christopher Springer, had 
generously offered to give the teacher board and lodging 
free of charge and to pay five pounds towards his salary. 
Still the project of opening a school was not abandoned. 
A certain Mr. Gioding, who had taught a school before, 
was engaged. On the day when the school was to open, 
the parents with their children assembled at the house 
which had been offered for the purpose. The pastor, too, 
was there. A short service with singing and prayer and 
an appropriate address was held. ‘Thereupon the children 
were enrolled and examined. The roll has been preserved 
to the present day, and the school flourished for years. In 
1718, public examinations were held, ‘‘in order to learn 
what progress the children had made.’’? The occasion was 
celebrated with due solemnities. The children were ex- 
amined in the catechism, and though the teacher had been 
under necessity to instruct ‘‘orally only, without books,’’ 
_ the children were so prompt in their answers and so ready 
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to prove them with texts from holy Scripture, that all the 
people present praised God with tears of joy. 

At Wicaco, or Philadelphia, the school had again been 
discontinued. On Quasimodogeniti Sunday, 1722, Provost 
Hesselius, of Christina, visited the congregation, and after 
the sermon, the first question he put to the members pres- 
ent was, whether there was any likelihood of having a 
Swedish school reopened in the congregation, and whether 
Mr. Hernboom would, as before, serve as a_ teacher. 
Mr. Hernboom, however, declined, and the people thought 
that, living so widely scattered, they did not see that they 
could send their children to a Swedish school, but that they 
would see to it that their children should ‘learn Swedish 
after they had learned to read English. But this was not 
the only sign of the congregation’s decline. In 1723, Pastor 
Lidman, the church-council, and the members of the con- 
gregation deliberated how the contributions should be col- 
lected. It was reported that at Christina and Raccoon the 
congregations had given bond for the support of the pastors, — 
and that the church wardens were empowered to go into 
court to compel delinguent members to pay what they had — 
promised. ‘The congregation decided not to resort to such 
methods. But in 1725 the pastor still complained that his 
salary was unpaid. 4 

On Nov. 14, 1730, Lidman preached his valedicto 
sermon, and after a vacancy of two years, during which 
John Eneberg temporarily served the congregation at Phila- 
delphia, Mag. Gabriel Falck was installed. Of him we are 
told that he preached good sermons and instructed the 
children in the houses, teaching them the catechism. But 
his pastorate was of brief duration for reasons that do not 
concern us here, *} 

With John Dylander, who arrived on November 2, 1737, 
to take pastoral charge of Gloria De? church, a young theo- 
logian, Cand. William Malander, came over to serve as. 
schoolteacher. But he soon found employment in pastoral 
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work at Raccoon Creek and Pennsneck, and after many 
vicissitudes landed in Benjamin Franklin’s printing office 
at Philadelphia. 

When Mag. Gabriel Naesman, who had been appointed 
by king Frederick, Aug. 9, 1742, arrived at Philadelphia, he 
found the parsonage and the surrounding grounds in very 
good, the congregation in very bad condition. A plan of 
reform, drawn up in four chapters, was submitted to the 
members whom, after five fruitless attempts, he had at last 
induced to assemble in a meeting of the congregation. In 
chapter I, de doctrina, the fifth question proposed was 
whether this congregation, still claiming to be called Swed- 
ish and Lutheran, was opposed to the way of all other 
Swedish and Lutheran churches to have the teaching of the 
catechism practiced in their midst by catechizations, or 
whether the members would see to it that their children 
should attend such catechizations at the church as well as at 
other places to be determined by the pastor and the vestry. 
At a subsequent meeting, on May 16, these deliberations 
were continued and it was agreed that on every Sunday 
from Trinity to Advent an early morning service with a dis- 
course on the catechism was to be held, and that in the 
catechization thereon no one should refuse to answer. Most 
of the members also promised to attend the catechetical 
exercises which the pastor intended to conduct at various 
places during the spring and summer seasons, and that the 
heads of families would admonish their children to attend. 

A new impetus was given to the Swedish churches by 
the endeavors of Israel Acrelius. The first official act of 
Archbishop Henry Benzelius was the execution of an in- 
struction to this new Provost of the Swedish churches in 
America. In Section II of this extensive document it was 
made the duty of the provost to pay due attention to cate- 
chetical instruction and to have care that in all congrega- 
tions catechizations be held publicly in the churches and 

also in the houses, especially with the young. Section III 
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prescribed that in every congregation a school for chil- 
dren should be established, in which, first of all, instruc- 
tion was to be carried on in the Swedish language. In 
Section VII some provision was made for the training of 
young men for service in the schools. Of all this the 
churches were in great need. At Wilmington no school 
had been held since the days of Mag. Andr. Hesselius. 
Pastor Tranberg had imparted religious instruction to the 
children, but with very unsatisfactory results because of the 
great ignorance of the children in all things. Ata meeting 
held soon after Acrelius’ arrival, it was résolved to employ 

a student, Nils Forsberg, of Gotheborg, who had lately ar- 
rived, as teacher, and to have him instruct the children in 
the several houses where they were tomeet. Later on, the ~ 
congregation was divided into districts, in each of which, 
on certain days, the pastor conducted catechizations for old 
and young. Besides these exercises, catechetical examina- 
tions in the churches were again introduced and, aftersome ~ 
time, well attended. ‘The exercises were carried on in f 
Swedish, but such as were unable to answer in that lan- j 
guage responded in English until they had again become t 
familiar with the Swedish tongue. At Raccoon and Penns- 
neck, Eric Unander, who had come over with Acrelius, was 
placed, first as supernumerary, then, with a royal commis- 
sion of July 9, 1750, as regular pastor. At his installation — 
a letter from the consistory was read, in which the people 
were also warmly admonished to attend the instructions in 
the catechism and to keep their children to school. 

In 1756, Acrelius returned to Sweden. His successor — 
in the provostship was Parlin, of Philadelphia, who died 
Dec. 22, 1757, and was succeeded by Dr. Carl Magnus Wran- © 
gel, one of the most ponderous men in the long line of 
Swedish pastors on the Delaware. Ata pastoral conference, 
Provost Wrangel recommended that) great care be devoted 
to catechization. He advised that, in order to draw the 
grown people to these exercises, some portion of the ‘‘Table — 
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of Duties’’ in the catechism might be taken up and ex- 
pounded, and he remarked that he intended to make the 
life of Christ the subject of a series of discourses and ex- 
aminations with the children. Among the questions laid 
before the conference was this: ‘‘What is the best method 
of the religious instruction of children?’’ It was exten- 
sively answered by the Provost. His opinion was that in 
all churches the same catechism should be used, that in the 
cities the pastors should frequently visit the schools; that 
in the country the children should be catechized in their 
homes and in the presence of their parents. 

The last Swedish and the last Lutheran pastor of Trinity 
church at Wilmington was Mag. Girelius, whom the king 
appointed, on Dec. 1, 1768, to succeed Pastor Borell, whose 
assistant he had been for some time. He was installed on 
Trinity Sunday, 1770. Spiritual life ran low in the congre- 
gation, and the outlook was gloomy. Coming events which 
threw the people into wild commotion were casting their 
shadows before them. By great exertions the pastor suc-: 
ceeded in bringing about a brief period of activity, and one 
of the measures he employed was catechetical instruction 
of the children and young people every Friday, and in the 
English language. But soon all this came to a standstill. 
The time came when two companies of militia were quar- 
tered in Old Swedes’ Church and public services were en- 
tirely suspended, until Col. McDonald of the British army 
ordered the Swedish pastor to preach to his soldiers. 

The first Lutheran schoolteacher in the Hudson valley 
whose name has been handed down to us was a German 
by the name of Melchior Daussweber, who had come to 
America with the Palatines under the pastorate of Josua 
Kocherthal and opened his school in a schoolhouse which 
was built in the palatine colonies on the Hudson in 1710, 

The Dutch Lutherans on the Hudson had been ecclesia 
pressa under Dutch rule, and when New Amsterdam had 
been changed into New York, and Fort Orange into Al- 
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bany, the two towns and all the country lying between 
them constituted the extensive parish of the Dutch Lutheran 
Domines. Under these disadvantages the Christian educa- 
tion of the young suffered most grievously. For a time the 
Lutherans in New York and in some of the country dis- 
tricts had made peculiar arrangements with the teachers of 
the Dutch Reformed schools, who admitted the Lutheran 
children and permitted them to learn and recite the Lu- 
theran catechism. But this practice was discontinued when 
it was prohibited by the reformed Domines. Thus the Lu- 
therans were driven to do what they ought to have done 
before, to make different provision for the spiritual care of 
their children. In fact, this was one of the causes which, 
in 1731, led to the calling of a second pastor, Domine Knoll, 
who, after his arrival at New York, in 1732, ministered to 
the southern congregations, while Domine Berkenmeyer re- 
tained the charges north of the Highlands, with his resi- 
dence at Loonenburg, now Athens, on the Hudson. When 
the new pastor was called, public catechizations were ex- 
pressly stipulated among his pastoral duties. About the 
same time we hear of a schoolteacher Musselbach, who 
served the Raritan congregation in New Jersey, which, with 
other congregations in that part of the country, had for a 
time been affiliated to the parish of the Dutch Domines. 
These congregations, in 1734, also obtained a pastor of their 
own, Mag. John Aug. Wolff, who, with Domines Berken- 
meyer and Knoll and a number of congregations, nine of 
which were represented by delegates at the first meeting, 
organized the first Lutheran Synod in America, in 1734. 
One of the charges preferred against Mag. Wolff before the 
convention of 1735 was that he neglected the school and 
the catechumens; and in the agreement which he signed 
and which had been drafted by the ‘‘Praeses Synodi,’’ 
Mag. Wolff promised to faithfully perform his duty of in- 
specting the school and instructing the catechumens. In 
1736, a schoolhouse was built at Loonenburg, and the reader 
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and precentor of the congregation was engaged as ‘‘school- 
keeper.’’ But when the schoolteacher had, one Sunday 
and during public service, eloped with a farmer’s daughter, 
and no successor could be found, the schoolhouse was let 
as a dwelling house, and the pastor took charge of the re- 
ligious training of the children, making it a practice to im-- 
part religious instruction to them three times a week in 
the parsonage for about five months each year. A plan to 
introduce public catechizations before the Sunday services 
failed for lack of attendance. The only children that ap- 
peared were those of the pastor’s household, and the plan 
was abandoned after several fruitless attempts. 

In New York, the struggle between the Dutch and the 
German elements in the old Lutheran congregation set in 
under the pastorate of Domine Knoll. When, in 1742, the 
Germans demanded and the Dutch refused the introduction 
of German Sunday services, the pastor declared his readi- 
ness to make a beginning with German instruction in the 
catechism every Friday; but it seems that the offer was not 
accepted. 

Among the Germans in Pennsylvania schools were es- 
tablished at an early day; but they were largely temporary 
affairs, conducted by men who were for various reasons 
likely to pull stakes and seek new camping grounds before 
or soon after they had become too well known at one place. 
Good teachers were rare, and the ‘‘lazy and drunken school- 
masters’’ who roamed about the country did more harm than 
good. ‘Thus most of the young people grew up with little 
or no religious training. 

In the summer of 1734 Daniel Weisiger appeared at 
Halle and carried a petition to Professor Francke to select 
an able and honest preacher and schoolman, and several 
others later on, for the congregations at Philadelphia, New 
Hanover, and Providence. At New Hanover, a former 
bridge-clerk of Heidelberg had served as schoolteacher. 
In 1739, the elders of the congregations again urged the 
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wants of their ‘‘churches and schools’’ in a communication 
to court-preacher Ziegenhagen, which was, afterwards, also 
forwarded to Halle with the request that ‘‘his Reverence,’’ 
Professor Francke, would endeavor, as soon as possible, to 
seek ‘‘an able subject’’ for these people and their circum- 
stances. A year and a half later, the ‘‘able subject’’ was 
found. It was Heinrich Melchior Mtihlenberg, who was 
destined to become the organizer of an extensive German 
Lutheran church and of a coextensive system of German 
Lutheran schools in America. 

Miihlenberg, who had considerable’experience in edu- 
cational work before his emigration to America, at once, 
after his arrival in his new field of labor, directed his atten- 
tion to this important duty of the church. At Providence, 
the first public structure erected was a ‘‘schoolhouse of 
wood,’’ and on the Sunday of the first week he spent at 
New Hanover, Miihlenberg announced that on Monday he 
would open school for the children of the congregation, 
and urged upon the congregation the necessity of building 
a schoolhouse. He recommended that the oldest children 
should be sent first, and when school was opened, ‘‘chil- 
dren’’ of 17, 18, 19, 20 years came with their A B C-books. 
At night, some young fellows came to school desirous of 
learning English, and Miihlenberg read the English New 
Testament with them. On Saturday the school was closed 
for the time being, and the pastor returned to Providence, 
where subscriptions were taken for a schoolhouse. Here, 
too, a first week was spent in teaching school for the older 
children. After a little while, Mihlenberg had things ar- 
ranged so that he would teach school one week at Phila- 
delphia, the next week at Providence, the third week at 
New Hanover. As the work was growing on his hands, he 
called for aid, and together with the first minister who was 
sent to his assistance from Halle, Peter Brunnholtz, two 
young theologians, Kurtz and Schaum, were sent over ‘‘to 
instruct the young in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
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other branches commonly taught in schools, but especially 
in Christian doctrine after the norm of holy Scripture and 
according to Luther’s Catechism, under the supervision of 
Pastor Muhlenberg and his assistant, Mr. Peter Brunnholtz.”’ 
Kurtz was put in charge of the school to be taught in the 
new schoolhouse at New Hanover, and Schaum opened 
school at Philadelphia. Mr. Kurtz had an attendance of 
30 to 40 children in the winter and received five shillings 
per quarter for each child and more provisions than he had 
use for. He lived “‘like a nobleman in Germany.’’ At 
Lancaster, a school under the management of an able 
teacher, Mr. Schmidt, was soon in a flourishing condition, 
and a second teacher, Mr. Vigera, was employed. 

At the first meeting of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
in 1748, particular attention was paid to the work of Chris- 
tian training, and the record of the reports on ‘‘the condition 
of the schools’’ says:— 

‘*Brunnholtz reports concerning his schools: In Phila- 
delphia he has out of love for the common welfare had a 
school held in his house for three years and a half; has 
supported Mr. Schaum for this purpose; since Easter there 
has been no school, because there was neither schoolmaster, 
nor the necessary support, as Mr. Schaum had to be used 
elsewhere. But before winter, he and his elders will do all 
in their power. P 

In Germantown he now has two schoolmasters. The 
one is Mr. Doling, a theological student, who was formerly 
among the Moravians, but left them several years ago. He 
keeps school in the heart of Germantown and has many 
children, but not all are evangelical. At the extreme end 
of Germantown, there has been a school for almost three 
years. Near Germantown, there has also been a school of 
some twenty children. But it is now broken up, because 
of the lack of support and a schoolmaster. 

Miihlenberg reported that in Providence there was a 
school last year, but it was very small; for the members of 
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the congregation live very far apart, The elders hope to 
be more zealous in the future, if it be possible, to bring the 
children together. 

In New Hanover there is a fair school. Jacob Léser is 
the schoolmaster, ‘he congregational treasury contributes 
somewhat to it, 

In the filials of Saccum and Upper Milford, there is 
no school; if the congregations could make provision for a 
school, a teacher could be had. But the elders answer that 
the congregations could not have a school together on ac- 
count of the distance, ‘he proposition was made whether 
they could not alternate with the schoolmaster each month. 
In that case the Synod desires an early answer from them, 

In Tulpehocken there is no school, Mr, Kurtz proposes 
to teach school there himself this winter, if he have time. 

In Nordkiel, a filial of Tulpehocken, the congregation 
is scattered, one part belonging to Wagner, one part to Sté- 
ver, and one part to Mr, Kurtz, and therefore no provision 
for a school as yet, 

Handschuh and his elders report that the school has 
been flourishing now for a year, since Mr. Schmidt has in- 
structed nearly seventy children, in which work Mr, Vigera 
assisted; but as Mr, Schmidt has decided to go to Europe, 
they are anxious to know where they may get another in 
his place, 

In Barlington there is no school.’’ 

In that year, young J, A, Weygand was sent to the 
Raritan to preach ‘‘and teach school,’’ 

In 1750 the report was;—‘‘'The schools, as far as pos- 
sible, are flourishing in all congregations, Goschenhoppen 
and the other small congregations excepted. At York, 
schoolmaster Maul, on account of his age, desires to be- 
relieved from further service; but he and the congregation 
received from us ministers a certificate authorizing him te 
continue,’ In the same year, a German Canéer, Gottlieb 
Mittelberger, came to this country with. an organ for the 
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Lutheran congregation at Philadelphia, and for three years 
he served as schoolteacher in the Lutheran school at Prov- 
idence. In the following year, a young candidate, J.D. M. 
Heintzelmann, came to Philadelphia and was there engaged 
as teacher in the parochial school. During several months 
of that year, Muhlenberg served the old Lutheran congre- 
gation at New York. Here, too, he at once gathered the 
children and young people for religious instruction. Dur- 
ing the first week ten to twelve children attended the les- 
sons in his dwelling. During his second stay in New York, 
in the following year, he again gave regular catechetical in- 
struction in his room, and young and old, some of 60 and 
70 years, attended. At the head of the resolutions of the 
Synod of that year, ‘‘to be published to the Evangelical 
Lutheran congregation in Pennsylvania and New Jersey,’’ 
were these:— ‘‘1. Wherever necessary, schools shall be or- 
ganized according to the excellent model of the Philadel- 
phia congregation. 2. Instruction for children shall be held 
by the ministers here and there in the congregations, where 
necessity requires, at opportune times and under convenient 
circumstances.’?’ On Monday, July 27, 1761, a German 
Lutheran schoolhouse was dedicated at Philadelphia. 

A survey of the state of the churches prepared as a re- 
port of the Preachers’ Conference in June, 1762, by Pastor 
Handschuh contains the following section: 

‘*A necessary inquiry was made about the schools in 
each of the United Congregations, upon which the follow- 
ing reports were made: 1. New Providence has several 
small schools, but the main school at the church is vacant. 
2. New Hanover still has one school, and has been some- 
what assisted by the society in London, but this assistance 
has lately been withdrawn again. 3. The condition of our 
schools in Philadelphia is sufficiently well known, and the 
public examination on the morrow shall testify of it. 4. In 
the Swedish congregations the Swedish schools have, alas! 
been neglected for several generations. But Dr. Wrangel 
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has started an English school in one of his congregations 
in which the Lutheran catechism is taught in an English 
translation. 5. In the Raritan congregation the German 
school is yet wanting. 6. In New York the German school 
is badly managed by reason of a worthless schoolmaster. 
7. In Mr. Schaum’s congregations, at Oley, a worthless 
schoolmaster had to be discharged; hence the school has 
fallen into decay at present. 8. In Vincent Township there 
is a good school; they have an excellent schoolmaster and 
nearly sixty scholars. 9. In Reading there is a well-managed 
school of eighty children or more. 10. Richmond also has 
a fairschool. 11. In Rey. Kurtz, Sr.’s, congregation there 
are several schools; in Tulpehocken one of forty, and in 
Heidelberg one of thirty children. 12. In Lebanon there 
are no schools yet on account of the poverty of the people. 
13. In Easton there is no permanent school because the 
people are too scattered. 14. At the Nordkiel Mr. Kurtz, Jr., 
keeps school himself in winter, and at first had about thirty 
children, but afterwards the number decreased on account 
of the high water. 15. In Lancaster the German school has 
from fifty to sixty children in summer, but from eighty to 
ninety in winter. It is supported by the congregation itself, 
without outside assistance. Its schoolmaster, Jacob Loser, 
is a ready and gifted man, who would be well capable of 
still more important service. Yet it is to be regretted that 
the lack of room and of a proper code of rules interferes 
with its efficiency.’’ 

Of the public examination which took place on Tues- 
day, June 29, while the Synod was convened at Philadel- 
phia, in 1762, the report says: — 

‘*Tn the afternoon, at about two o’clock, all the preachers 
came together in the church for the public school examina- 
tion, to which not only. the preachers, resident and non- 
resident, elders and deacons, who were present, but also the 
parents of the children, had been publicly invited the day 
before. There was an unusually large number of the school- 
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children, who had been led in, each class two by two, and 
had been seated in suitable order by their schoolmaster 
Hofner. The examination was opened with singing and 
prayer by the schoolchildren. The higher classes were 
examined by the preachers, especially by the non-resident 
Germans; but the schoolmaster examined the lower classes, | 
the examination being interspersed with the singing of beau- 
tiful hymns. When this was finished, the schoolmaster cate- 
chized all the children in the order of their classes, in which 
the children were so hearty and ready, also in repeating the 
best proof-texts, that all the non-resident preachers, elders 
and deacons present were not a little astonished, and lis- 
tened with the greatest satisfaction. Finally Mr. Kurtz, Jr., 
came before the altar, made an edifying address to the chil- 
dren, and closed with prayer; and at last the exercises ended 
with singing and the distribution of pretzels.’’ 

In the same year, the Constitution for St. Michael Lu- 
theran Congregation at Philadelphia was adopted, which, in 
its preamble, was termed a ‘‘Azrchen- und Schulordnung.”’ 
In Chapter I, Sec. 4, the ministers were charged ‘‘to exer- 
cise the supervision of the schools and schoolteachers, to 
visit the schools as much as possible, and to exhort the 
young that they might be well founded in the word of God, 
and in our catechism drawn therefrom, as also in other 
sound books.”’ 

To the Pennsylvania Synod at its convention of 1795, 
the following ‘‘report concerning the schools in the United 
Congregations’’ was made:— 

‘**Mr. Krug reported, that in Friedrichstadt (Fredericks- 
town) there was a German school with 40 to 50 children, 
and in his country congregations several smaller schools; 
but also complains that many parents prefer to send their 
children to English schools. 

Mr. Schulz reported that in his congregations there 
were several German schools, and that the tendency to- 
wards English was not very strong. 
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Mr. Helmuth and Schmidt reported, in Philadelphia 
there are three main schools, namely, one for boys, one for 
girls, and one for poor children; they have three teachers with 
about 250 children; besides these there are some smaller 
German schools. The preference for English is very strong. 

Mr. Muhlenberg reports that Lancaster has one main 
school, with 40 to 50 children, and more. ‘There are also 
some smaller schools. 

Mr. Melsheimer has only one German school in his con- 
gregations, because the tendency toward English is very 
strong. 

In Mr. Schafer’s congregations, the school at German- 
town is at present vacant; but that at Barren Hill is in 
operation. . 

Mr. Lehmann has eight schools in his congregations, 
and several in common with the Reformed. 

In Mr. Buskirk’s congregations there ate several schools, 
but most of them are only kept up in winter. In one of his 
congregations a schoolmaster is desired who can play the 
organ. 

Mr. Roller’s congregations have two schoolhouses, but 
at present no teacher; would like to have a man who can 
play the organ. 

Mr. Jager’s congregation in Jersey has no German 
schools, but in the Pennsylvania congregations there are 
some. 

Mr. Gaisenhainer’s congregation in New Goschenhop- 
pen has a strong school; but in both the other congrega- 
tions there are none. 

Mr. Lochmann has a fine school in Lebanon, as also at 


the Bergkirche; several smaller schools and a union school. 
Mr. Espig’s congregations, in part, have good schools, 


they desire to have a schoolteacher.’’ 

At the meeting of 1796, the preachers gave a report 
of the condition of the schools in their congregations, as 
follows: 
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“In Mr. Schulze’s congregations, the schools are still 
in the condition they were last year. Philadelphia has four 
main schools, and earnest efforts are made to improve them. 
Lancaster numbers 40 to 80, and German and English are 
taught. Yorktown is very strong, and German and Eng- 
lish are taught in the school. Mr. Schroter’s congrega- 
tions have four German, and one in which German and 
English are taught. Harrisburg numbers 30 pupils and is 
German and English. McAllister has two English, and in 
the country there are several German schools. Baltimore 
has no German school. Martinsburg and Schippensburg 
have each one school. In Mr. Carpenter’s congregations 
there are three small German schools. In Mr. Jager’s con- 
gregations there are two regular schools. Hagerstown has 
one English and one German school, so also Funkstown. 
In Mr. Bentz’s congregations there are no German schools. 
In Goschenhoppen the school is constantly improving. 
Lebanon has one school with forty scholars; others have 
some smaller schools. In Mr. Stock’s there are English and 
German schools. In Mr. Lang’s two German and one Eng- 
lish and German. In Mr. Stauch’s two. In Mr. Roth- 
tauff’s three German winter schools. In Mr. Graber’s two 
regular schools. In Mr. Grob’s, two winter schools.’’ 

A tendency toward English is here and there noticeable 
in these reports; and it may be mentioned in this connection 
that in the Agenda or Liturgy as it was printed in 1786, and 
used throughout the synod, the General Prayer after the 
sermon contained the following passage: ‘“‘And as it hath 
pleased Thee to make this a blooming garden of God and 
the wilderness a joyful harvest field, especially through the 
Germans, we pray Thee that Thou wouldst help us that we 
may not fail to know our nationality, but strive to have our 
dear young people so educated that German churches and 
schools may not only be maintained but brought to a more 
and more flourishing state.’’ And the German parochial 


schools did continue to flourish even during the first decades 
: 29 
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of the nineteenth century. As late as 1812, the parochial 
reports of fifty-three ministers at the synod convened at 
Carlisle in that year gave an aggregate of 160 schools. In 
connection with the parochial report of 1813, which gave a 
total of 164 schools, the minutes said: ‘‘It is also necessary 
to state that there are many more German schools in our 
country than are given here. ‘Those given here are only 
parochial schools which are under the immediate control of 
the congregation. But there are very many other German 
schools which neighboring farmers have established among 
themselves, and of which they themselves have control. 
For this reason these latter are not found in the above enu- 
meration.’’ 

That the free public school would become a dangerous 
competitor of the German parochial school was at an early 
day felt by the Pennsylvania Lutherans. During the meet- 
ing of the synod in 1796, a member stated that the design of 
the Assembly of the State, to establish free schools through- 
out the State would very much injure our German schools, 
especially in regard to the religion taught in them, andmight 
very likely destroy them. It was, therefore, resolved, ‘‘that — 
Messrs. Helmuth, Miihlenberg and Goring, together with — 
the delegates from their congregations, be a committee to 
consider the matter, and draft a petition with reference to 
this business, which could be handed to the Assembly.’’ 

The most flourishing Lutheran congregation of colonial 
days in the South was that of the Salzburg immigrants at 
Ebenezer in Georgia. The school of this congregation en- 
joyed the services of its pastors, Johann Martin Bolzius and — 
Israel Christian Gronau and an able schoolteacher. Reli- 
gious instruction was conducted by the ministers, who had — 
atrived with the colonists in 1734, while the schoolmaster — 
taught the secular branches. In 1741, the school was in 
charge of a German schoolteacher, Mr. Ortmann; besides, — 
an English teacher was also employed, at first, a young 
assistant by the name of Bishop, then a regular English 
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teacher, Mr. Henry Hamilton. On May 7, 1743, a second 
church for the members in the country was dedicated, and 
for the country children a separate school was opened ‘‘on 
the plantation.’’ As a regular teacher was not to be had, 
one of the settlers, Ruprecht Steiner, took charge of the 
school and instructed the children in spelling and reading 
and ‘‘Bible texts.’’ Later on, another man was employed 
in his place. He changed about with forenoon and after- 
noon school in two places, in order ‘‘that even the smallest 
children from the remotest plantations might not have too 
far to go to school.’’ For this service he received a salary 
of five pounds from the poor-funds, and provisions from the 
parents of the children. The village school was, by this 
measure, somewhat reduced, and some grown people, whose 
early training had been neglected, availed themselves of the 
opportunity and took their lessons with Mr. Ortmann from 
2 to 3 o’clock in the afternoon, while the children were hav- 
ing religious instruction with one of the ministers. Among 
the official duties assigned to the assistant pastor, Herm. 
Henry Lemke, who was called to Ebenezer in 1745, after 
the death of Pastor Gronau, was also this, that, ‘‘for the 
present, there being no schoolmaster, and the congrega- 
tion being still small, he was to instruct the young, and 
such old people as might be able or willing, in reading, 
writing, etc.’’ 

The settlements of Pennsylvania Germans in North 
Carolina were, at first, without pastors; but they, as a rule, 
employed some competent person to instruct their children 
in religion and German. ‘Thus, on Dutch Buffalo Creek, in 
that part of Mecklenburg County afterwards changed into 
Cabarrus County there stood a block house which was, for 
a considerable time, used by Lutheran and Reformed set- 
tlers as a church and schoolhouse. In 1771, Christopher 
Rantelmann of Rowan and Christopher Layrle of Mecklen- 
burg County went to Europe to procure a good pastor and a 
good schoolteacher and means for supporting both. Their 
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endeavors were in all these directions successful. They ob- 
tained considerable sums of money in England and Germany, 
a pastor, Ad. Niissmann, and a schoolteacher, Joh. Gottfr. 
Arends. The latter was, not long after his arrival, called 
and ordained to the ministry; but Pastor Nissmann found 
another schoolmaster for his congregation on Buffalo Creek, 
Mr. Friesland. Yet the spiritual wants of the Lutherans in 
the Carolinas were far from being satisfied, and when the 
care of the churches in these parts had passed from Got- 
tingen to Helmstedt, after the Revolution, Nissmann sent an 
urgent request for men and books for churches and schools — 
to Dr. Velthusen. In picturing the condition of the congre- 
gations, he wrote: ‘“The people have, for want of ministers 
and schoolteachers, become quite degenerate and must, if 
help is not soon sent, fall away into complete heathendom. 
Thousands of families with numerous children, but living 
far apart, forget the Christian religion; their children know 
still less of it, and the third generation are simply heathen. 
There are no teachers competent to instruct them, and thes 
who are there will tear down more than they build up.”” 
Professor Velthusen, in his way, took a deep interest im the 
German work in America, and among the books written by 
him expressly for the Germans in North Carolina we find a 
Catechism which, besides Luther’s Small Catechism, con- 
tained a ‘‘complete course in ethics.’’ 
In Virginia, too, we find Lutheran schools connectet 
with Lutheran churches in colonial days and after the Revo 
lution. At Winchester, Va., the Lutheran congreg 
in 1764, had a schoolmaster by the name of Anton 
who, with the pastor, Caspar Kirchner, and the clerk, Lud 
wig Adams, signed a document which was placed im the 
corner stone of the new church, stating that “*this temp 
was dedicated to Triune God and the Lutheran religion, 
and that all sects, of whatever name, deviating from the 
Evangelical Lutheran faith, or not in full accord with th 
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A Mr. Frank, formerly schoolteacher and precentor at Phila- 
delphia, was in 1775 called by a Lutheran congregation at 
Culpepper, Va., as its catechist and preacher. He entered 
on his work in the winter of 1775, established a school, 
attracted old and young, even the negro slaves, with his 
sweet singing, catechized them, trained them in spelling, 
reading, etc., and singing select hymns. The conferences 
held in Virginia since 1793 generally met in the school- 
houses commonly found near the churches. The printed 
report of the conference of 1805 contained an ‘‘exhortation 
to the congregations concerning the better education of the 
young,’’ from which we quote the following passage: — 
‘‘O parents, parents, do become alive to the care of your 
and your children’s souls, before the last thunder shall 
crash and arouse you unto judgment. Do seek to save 
yourselves, and, as much as lieth in you, also your chil- 
dren. Do not spare pains and cost to have the children 
instructed in the fundamental truths of our holy religion. 
Send them diligently to school, according to your means 
and circumstances, especially such schools, in which they 
are trained not only for this world, but also for heaven, 
where singing, prayer and the catechism are exercised with 
them.’’ In an ‘‘admonition to the elders, wardens, and 
members of all the Evangelical Lutheran congregations in 
the State of Virginia,’’ which was annexed to the printed 
report of the conference of 1809, we read: —‘‘We advise 
our German brethren who are entirely without ministers, 
and beseech and admonish them not to neglect the reading 
of a sermon on Sundays and the instruction of the young 
in the catechism.... Another point to which this year’s 
admonition shall be directed is this ... that our German 
brethren everywhere should be admonished to consider how 
necessary it is that they be diligent in educating and in- 
_ structing their children in their German mother tongue. 
_ It is much to be deplored that so little provision is made 
in this respect.’’ In a form of public worship conducted 
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by lay readers, annexed to the same Report, the following 
direction is embodied: —‘‘He lets the children come be- 
fore him in due order, lets each in turn recite what it has 
learned from the catechism, and then he may let them go 
through the chief parts of the catechism in the customary 
way, letting each answer one question, until all have an- 
swered. He shall then allot to each his or her lesson for 
next Sunday. He closes the instruction by singing a few 
more verses.’’ ‘This part of the service was to be inserted 
between the first collect and the reading of the Gospel or 
Epistle, and the recitation of the Catechism was thus made 
a part of the regular Sunday service of those congregations. 
The General Prayer given in this Form of public worship 


contained the words: ‘‘Bless our schools, our churches, 
and whatever tends to Thine honor and the salvation of 
our souls.’’ 


The fall conference of 1815, which met at Woodstock, 
Shenandoah Co., Va., passed the following resolution: — 
‘“That every preacher should earnestly endeavor to make 
provision in all of his congregations that regular German 
schools be kept by men who are competent for the work, 
and who will also, according to the laudable order and cus- 
tom of our forefathers, exercise singing and prayer in the 
school. In case, however, that the preacher can obtain 
no proper schoolteacher, he shall himself teach the school 
at least three months in a year. But, should it be impos- 
sible to keep such schools in some of his congregations, 
then it shall be the preacher’s duty to see to it that as 
much and often as possible, on every Sunday and holiday, 
school may be taught by himself, or by elders, wardens, 
or some other competent man, in order that the growing 
generation may at least have instruction in reading and 
writing. And in order that the men who impart such 
school instruction may be remunerated for their endeavors, 
in case that the parents of some children might be un- 
able to pay, it was deemed proper and'resolved that every 
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preacher, through the officers of the congregation, collect 
something from out of the congregations, and that the 
amount collected be applied to make good the deficiency. 
And, furthermore, to promote our German schools, and 
also for the benefit of all our young ministers, it was re- 
solved that all such shall keep German school as long as 
it shall be deemed necessary, before we give them any pro- 
motion in the public ministry or recommend them to our 
conference.’’ 

The publishing house at which these reports were 
printed, Henkel’s printing office at New Market, Va., was 
also the first Lutheran printing house which undertook the 
extensive publication of German schoolbooks in America. 

Among the resolutions adopted at the second meeting 
of the North Carolina Conference, in the fall of 1803, which 
constituted the first ministerial regulations of what was later 
called the North Carolina Synod, the last article said: — 
‘It shall be the duty of every preacher to prepare children 
and other persons under their care by instruction in the 
catechism, that they may be confirmed to the church. The 
conference shall as soon as possible see to it that the cate- 
chisms requisite for such purpose be introduced among the 
members of the church, that they may serve as the common 
tule and standard of instruction.’’ 

Here as elsewhere the lack of schoolteachers was one 
of the chief hindrances to the progress of the work which 
was still looked upon as a duty of the church. At a meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Synod in Pilgrim’s church, 
Rowan County, in 1813, it was resolved to seek the aid of 
the Moravians with a view of securing teachers for the chil- 
dren of Lutheran congregations. The printed report shows 
that there were objections raised against this measure. 
‘‘During the deliberations on the motion several lay dele- 
gates expressed their apprehensions that dissatisfaction - 
might arise among some of the older members, who were 
preoccupied with antiquated prejudices against the Breth- 
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ren.’’ But the motion was carried in a slightly modified 
form, which provided that, if teachers from among the Mo- 
ravians would have to be employed, they should be held to 
teach the children in the Lutheran way, from the Lutheran 
catechism. 

At the subsequent meeting, in 1814, the synod again 
grappled with the school problem. Paul Henkel proposed 
that a fund be collected from which schoolmasters in the 
congregations were to be salaried, so that the children, es- 
pecially the boys, might be instructed in the German lan- 
guage. This plan was freely discussed; but for the time 
being no other way was found than this that every pastor 
should make it his duty to establish German schools for 
children in his congregations, and that, if in his congrega- 
tions a schoolmaster could not be sufficiently salaried by 
the parents, he might apply to the synod and expect assist- 
ance if and as long as the congregations would aid the plan 
by sufficient contributions. The committee which had been 
appointed to confer with the Moravians concerning a sup- 
ply of schoolteachers from that side reported and submitted 
an answer stating that the Brethren found themselves un- 
able to comply with the request of the committee, as they 
were themselves suffering under the same disadvantage, a 
lack of teachers for their children, especially in the country. 
In 1815 the school question was the first subject taken up 
for discussion. Enquiry was made as to the response which 
the resolutions of the previous year had found in the congre- 
gations. The reports showed that little had been achieved; 
that no collections for the particular purpose of supporting 
teachers in poor congregations had been made, but only 
contributions for general purposes had been received, aggre- 
gating to the amount of $40.85. A proposal made in the 
subsequent year to have a young man trained at the cost 
of the synod to teach school according to the Lancastrian 
method was also declined ‘‘because of penury.’’ At this 
meeting of 1815, which was held in the new Reformed 
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church in Guilford county, the school was once more the 
first subject of deliberation. It seems that the state of things 
and the prospects for the future were very discouraging, 
and that the majority of the pastors and congregations lost 
heart and abandoned the efforts kept up to that time to es- 
tablish and maintain regular parochial schools throughout 
the congregations. At this juncture, a prominent member 
of the synod, Pastor Gottlieb Schober, ‘‘reported that, a 
short time ago, in one of his congregations a Sunday-school 
had been opened, in which girls of all ages and boys to the 
age of 12 years were, by female teachers of Salem, in- 
structed free of cost in German reading, and which was fre- 
quented with pleasure.’’ Here, then, a substitute for the 
parochial school was found, and ‘‘it was resolved that it be 
urgently recommended to all the preachers and candidates, 
if possible, to establish Sunday-schools in all congregations, 
in which not only children belonging to our congregations, 
but all without exception who desire to learn to read Ger- 
man, can be received and be instructed gratuitously by 
members of our congregations. Such schools are under 
the careful supervision of the ministers and the church 
council of such congregations. ‘They are opened and closed 
with singing and prayer; Luther’s catechism is taught in 
them, and a register is kept of the names of the children. 
Mr. Philip Henkel reported on this occasion that he had 
seen the establishment of such schools in his five congre- 
gations crowned with such success that in twelve months 
260 children had learned to read there.’’ Thus it was that 
the Sunday-school, conducted very much as Sunday-schools 
are conducted to-day, was introduced as a makeshift sub- 
stitute for the parochial school in the Synod of North Ca- 
rolina. AS Ga 
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Practical Theology. 


BREACH OF BETROTHAL AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


We were prompted to discuss this subject by the request 
of a Conference for an opinion on a case coming under this 
head, and by the consideration that similar cases which 
have come to our knowledge were a source of considerable 
anxiety to those whom they concerned. 

The fundamental maxim governing all cases of breach 
of betrothal is that valid betrothal is, zz foro ecclesiae, es- 
sentially marriage. Even secular jurists are agreed that 
consensus, non concubttus, facit matrimonium. Now, be- 
trothal is the lawful and unconditional mutual consent of 
a marriageable man and marriageable woman to be husband 
and wife. The consent, in order to constitute the essence 
of marriage, must, in the first place, be real, actual coxsent, 
not a mere semblance of consent, as, f. ex., a yea given in 
a state of intoxication, not a yielding of the mind brought 
about by duress, or fraud, or exror personae but a free and 
conscious act of the will. The consent must be /aw/ul, not 
in itself a violation of a law of God or of the state. The con- 
sent must be mutual. That one of the parties has become 
willing after the willingness of the other has ceased, does 
not constitute mutual consent. The assent of the one party 
and the assent of the other party conjointly become the 
marriage consent of both parties when they have brought to 
each other’s knowledge their contemporaneous or co-exist- 
ing willingness. The proposal and the acceptance of the 
proposal must come together, and where there is no longer 
a proposal there can be no acceptance. ‘The consent of the 
parties, in order to be a marriage consent, must be their 
willingness to be to each other husband and wife. A com- 
pact according to which a man would agrée to take a woman 
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into his house and support her, and the woman would agree 
to keep house for that man, and which would, by its terms, 
exclude conjugal intercourse, would not constitute marriage. 
Marriage consent implies the consent lawfully to be one 
flesh. And, finally, this consent must be wxcondttional. 
An agreement to decome husband and wife, provided that a 
certain condition shall have previously been fulfilled, is not 
marriage or betrothal. Sfonsalia proper must not be spon- 
salta de futuro, but sponsalia de praesenti, net to become 
in the future, but to de, zow, husband and wife. Betrothal 
is not a promise of future marriage, and a promise of future 
marriage is not properly betrothal. In betrothal a man 
takes unto himself a woman as his wife; and having saken 
her he from that moment on das her, and she zs his wife. 
And likewise, in betrothal a woman /ases unto herself a man 
as her husband, and having ¢sakex him, she from that mo- 
ment 4as him for her husband. Betrothal is not simply a 
contract, which might be rescinded at the will of either 
party or by an agreement of both parties, but is a compact 
superinducing a state, or a state superinduced by acompact; 
and that state is essentially the estate of matrimony. 

This is the scriptural concept of betrothal. While Mary 

was espoused to Joseph, ponotevdetaa tp lwajg,') epenotevpevy 
4avdpt,") she was, by the angel of the Lord, called hzs wéfe,°) 
and he is, by the Holy Spirit, called her husband.*) In 
Deuteronomy we read: // a damsel that ts a VIRGIN be be- 
trothed unto an HUSBAND, and a man find her in the city, 
and he lie with her, then ye shall bring them both out unto 
the gate of that city, and ye shall stone them with stones 
that they die; the damsel, because she cried not, being in 
the city; and the man, because he hath humbled his neigh- 
bor’s WIFE.°) Here the man who has lain with a virgin 
who was betrothed unto an husband, is said to have humbled 


1) Matt. 1, 18. 2) Luke 1, 27. 
3) Matt. 1, 20: Mapidyu rip yovaika cov. 
4) Matt. 1, 19: "Iwono 6 avip airijc. 5) Deut. 22, 23. 24. 
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his neighbor’s wzfe. And the penalty is the same as that 
imposed upon an adulterer who has been found lying with 
a woman married to an husband in consummated marriage.) 
On the contrary, if a man had been found to lie with.a dam- 
sel, a virgin, which was not betrothed, they were not to be 
put to death, but, said the law, the man that lay with her 
shall give unto the damsel’s father fifty shekels of stlver, 
and she shall be his wife.) 

The difference, then, between betrothal and consum- 
mated marriage is, 7 foro ecclestae, not in the essence of 
marriage, but in its wse; not in the possession, but in the 
enjoyment of the specific rights of husband and wife. The 
betrothed are de jure and de facto a married couple who 
have agreed to defer, for a time, cohabitation and conjugal 
intercourse, to enjoy each other’s society under restrictions 
imposed by time-honored traditional customs with which 
they are expected to comply and to which they have tacitly 
consented to conform their conduct during this first stage of 
their married life. While they are looked upon as belonging 
to each other, and may, without giving offense, betoken 
their intimate and exclusive relation to each other in vari- 
ous ways not to be tolerated in persons not thus related, 
they are at the same time, with their approval and consent, 
looked upon as recognizing and respecting those restrictions 
which by common usage and decency such couples take 
upon themselves and permit to be imposed upon them by 
their friends and by society at large. This being the general 
supposition, it is a breach of confidence and an offense 
of decency when, during their betrothal and before their 
‘‘wedding,’’ they, for lack of continence, and deceiving 
their friends and society, clandestinely enjoy what they have 
agreed to defer, connubial intercourse whereby they become 
one flesh. Yet such intercourse is really connubial, not extra- 
connubial, not fornication, is, in fact, the giving and taking 
of the dedetum conjugale, which each party owes to the other 


1) Deut. 22, 22. 2) Deut. 22, 28. 29. 
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from the moment of their betrothal, but the use and enjoy- 
ment of which should not be claimed or granted with a 
setting aside or violation of truth and decency, or at vari- 
ance with the laws of the state, which date the lawfulness 
of the exercise of matrimonial rights from the recognition 
of the married state under the laws of the state. Hence, if 
either or both of the parties feel or think that they can no 
longer continently live under the restrictions imposed upon 
betrothed couples, then let them cut short this stage of 
their married life and fix the wedding day and do and enjoy 
decently and in order what they will no longer defer. And 
if one party demand, the other party is bound to grant, the 
decent transition from the one stage to the other, the ap- 
pointment of the day when in due form and order cohabi- 
tation and its concomitants shall begin. 

Having thus briefly viewed the nature and significance 
of betrothal, we are now ready to face our subject proper, 
the breach of betrothal and its consequences. 

In the first place, then, there can be no breach of be- 
trothal where there is no betrothal, just as there can be no 
transgression of the law where there is no law, no violation 
of arule where there is no rule, and no extraction of a tooth 
where there is no tooth. 

Thus, conditional betrothal is no betrothal. If it is 
anything at all, it is an offer or promise or agreement to be- 
come betrothed at some future time, provided that a certain 
condition be previously fulfilled or known to be fulfilled. 
This agreement or compact is not betrothal. It does not 
superinduce a state. The condition enters in between and 
separates the promise or agreement and the state, and by 
the agreement itself as a conditional agreement the state 
cannot and shall not begin before and unless the condition 
is fulfilled and known to be fulfilled. If it were otherwise, 
the condition would not be a condition, a presupposition on 
the realization of which the realization of the thing thereon 
conditioned must depend. 
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Conditions may be of three kinds, as regards the time 
of their fulfilment: past, present, and future. Let us ex- 
emplify. John asks Mary to be his wife. Yes, says Mary, 
I will be your wife, provided that you have never loved an- 
other woman before. This answer does not close the com- 
pact and complete the betrothal of the parties. John may 
have been engaged to a woman whom he truly loved and 
who has died. In this case, Mary, according to her own 
statement, does not want to be his wife, and John may sim- 
ply accept her word and consider his proposal rejected. He 
is not bound to continue his suit. He is as free as he was 
before his proposal, and if he chooses to let the matter rest, 
he commits no breach of betrothal, because there was no 
betrothal. On the other hand, he may still be desirous of 
bringing about an engagement, and he may renew his pro- 
posal, stating his case and asking to be accepted without 
condition. But this would be a new offer, which might 
again be either accepted or rejected; and if Mary should 
now say: ‘‘Well, since your former affianced is dead, I drop 
the condition and declare my willingness to be your wife,’’ 
the engagement would be thereby completed, not on the 
first, but on the second proposal. 

But let us suppose that John had never loved a woman 
before he had first proposed to Mary. In this case, Mary’s 
condition would have been fulfilled. And yet her first an- 
swer would not have closed the engagement, since, accord- 
ing to the terms of that answer, there was not, when she 
gave it, an unconditional, de facto consent in her mind to 
be John’s wife. Even in that case, John, on receipt of that 
conditional answer, was free to drop his suit, and if, having 


discovered a jealous disposition in Mary, he preferred tode- 


sist from his endeavors to win her, there was no breach of 

betrothal, because there was no betrothal, no actual co- 

existing consent of both parties to be husband and wife. 
Or as to present conditions. John having offered his 


hand in marriage to Mary, she replies that she is willing to 
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accept his offer, provided that he own property to the value 
of ten thousand dollars. Now, all that John owns does not 
amount to a thousand dollars, and he is, of course, a re- 
jected suitor. But even if the condition were fulfilled, if 
John had ten thousand dollars and more, he would not be 
bound by the conditional acceptance of his offer, which was 
unconditional and demanded an unconditional, a real and 
actual consent in order to bring on the desired effect, the 
state of betrothal. John, therefore, commits no breach of 
betrothal if he drops his suit for the hand of a woman who 
will, according to her own words, actually consent to be his 
only when she shall have learned that he possesses a certain 
amount of wealth. Her conditional answer was, in fact, 
only a new offer implying a rejection of the original offer of 
the other side, which was without condition. What Mary 
replied was, in more words: ‘‘No, unconditionally as you 
~ have made your offer, I cannot or will not accept it; but I 
offer to take you on one condition, that you own so much 
property.’’ And, this being really a new offer, John, to 
whom it is made, is free either to accept or to reject it. 

Or as to future conditions. John’s offer of marriage 
has met with the response: ‘‘I will be yours if you shall ob- 
tain your Doctor’s degree next spring and when you shall 
have practiced medicine one year.’’ This, too, is not an 
acceptance, but rather a refusal of what would be granted 
by unconditional consent, present espousals, and the ad- 
vancing of a new offer, which John may either accept or 
reject. And if John accepts this offer, he and the woman 
who has made it are not by this mutual consent betrothed. 
They have made an agreement or a contract, but not an 
agreement superinducing the state of marriage in the form 
of valid betrothal. By the very terms of their agreement 
both would be free if John, in spite of his earnest endeavors 
to perform his part of the contract, failed to obtain his de- 
gree in the ensuing spring. In that case his failure would 
not have dissolved their betrothal; for failing in a med- 
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ical examination is not a cause for dissolution of marriage. 
There would or could be no dissolution or annulment of be- 
trothal, because that state had never ensued. But what if 
John had, before completing his course in medicine, decided 
to become a merchant, or if, having taken his degree and 
practiced for half a year, he should choose to quit the profes- 
sion and go into business? This he could not do, unless 
with the other party’s consent, without committing a breach 
of agreement and promise, having agreed to win his bride by 
studying and practicing medicine within a stipulated time. 
Or if the woman, while John were still studying or pratic- 
ing medicine according to their agreement, would, without 
his consent, recede from their compact and become engaged 
to another man, that too would be a breach of faith and 
promise. But in neither case would the offense be a breach 
of betrothal, a dissolution of marriage. And if, before the 
clearing of the condition, they mutually agreed to cancel 
their contract, they could not be held to their compact or 
charged with a disruption of that bond which is, essen- 
tially, the bond of marriage. If they agree to drop the con- 
dition, and plight their troth unconditionally, this is a new 
compact, differing from the former in number and in kind, 
a betrothal in marriage, which the former was not, and 
binds the parties under the divine law of marriage, which 
the former did not. 

As a conditional acceptance of an unconditional offer 
is not de facto acceptance, and does not close the compact, 
so an acceptance of a conditional offer regardless of the con- 
dition is not a real acceptance. John offers to make Jane 
his wife, provided, however, that she would take him for 
his own sake, not because her parents desired the match, 
but prompted by love and esteem toward him. Jane, know- 
ing that her father and mother would be grieved and angry 
if she declined, declares her willingness to be John’s wife, 
and John considers her his affanced. But at a subsequent 
visit he finds her in tears; she gives him a cold and distant 
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welcome, but will not explain. A ring he has brought is re- 
luctantly accepted. Ata later visit he finds her wearing his 
ting; but she is evidently in distress, and will not account 
for her conduct. After some days, however, she writes to 
him, stating that she had given her word simply and solely . 
to please her parents; that she had never liked him, but 
rather felt a growing repugnance toward his person which, 
she was sure, could never be overcome; that she had not 
intended to deceive him when she spoke her consent, hop- 
ing that she might subdue her feelings. She was even now 
willing to stand by her word though she knew she would be 
miserable by his side. On reading this letter, John knew 
what he was about. The parents substantiated that, though 
they had not constrained their daughter, she had been right 
in deeming it their wish that she should marry John, and 
that from early years it had been their daughter’s way to do 
the very utmost in yielding to their wishes. They also testi- 
fied that from the hour when she had given her word to 
John, she had not had a cheerful moment and very little 
sleep. All this proved conclusively, not that the engage- 
ment must be rescinded, but that there was no betrothal to 
rescind. John had made a conditional offer and had never 
consented to be Jane’s husband with that condition unpuri- 
fied. He was, therefore, not bound when Jane, seemingly 
accepting his proposal, had set aside the condition which 
was in John’s mind when he made his offer and was part 
and parcel of his offer, which had never been accepted by 
the other party. And thus in all other cases a conditional 
offer, in order to be accepted at all, must have been accepted 
as a whole and leads to a binding compact, an actual be- 
trothal, only when the condition is fulfilled. 

The conditions hitherto considered were, all of them, 
conditions stipulated by the will of the parties. Distinct 
from these, there is another category comprising conditions 
fixed and imposed by law. Says A to B: ‘‘Will you be 


my wife?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ says B., ‘‘if my parents do not object.’’ 
30 
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Where parental consent is doubtful or improbable, it is not in 
the choice of the parties to make or to waive this condition, 
which has been imposed by law, when God says, Thou shalt 
honor thy father and thy mother. A promise of marriage 
under this condition is also a conditional acceptance and 
does not close a compact of valid betrothal or superinduce 
the bond of marriage. But while an agreement to waive or 
drop a voluntary condition and to change the conditional 
into an unconditional offer and acceptance is from then on 
valid betrothal, an agreement conditioned on the consensus 
parentalis becomes valid betrothal only on the clearing of 
that condition, the parental consent to or acquiescence in 
the consent of the parties proper to be man and wife. Where 
this consent is persistently and definitely denied, the parties 
are free, and their separation and subsequent marriage with 
other parties is not a breach of betrothal. There is but one 
consideration which can justify marriage to which a parent 
of sound mind persistently objects, viz., when such objec- 
tion is explicitly or implicitly tantamount to a total prohibi- 
tion of marriage imposed upon a son or daughter, in viola- 
tion of 1 Cor. 7, 2: Zo avotd fornication, let every man 
have his own wife, and let every woman have her own 
husband. 

Still another kind of conditions, those which are to be 
purified after the assumption of the marriage bond, as, 
f. ex., arguments concerning the common domicile, are of a 
nature not to exclude actual consensus de praesentz. But we 
are not yet ready to enter upon those cases in which a breach 
of betrothal is possible, having still several classes of cases 
to deal with where that offense is impossible because of the 
absence of the thing itself which might be broken. 

No betrothal, then, exists where no mutual consent of 
any kind has been given, be it conditional or unconditional. 
As an offer without an acceptance is not a contract nor part 
of a contract, so an offer of marriage is not betrothal or part 
of a betrothal before an acceptance has been granted. Mar- 
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triage does not consist of the willingness of one party fol- 
lowed, at some time, by the willingness of the other party, 
the two halves constituting a whole; but it consists in the 
concurrent and contemporaneous consent of both parties to 
be husband and wife. There cannot, even for a moment, be 
a wife without a husband or a husband without a wife. The 
husband is not and cannot be a husband before the wife is 
a wife. When John offers to marry Jane, that offer does 
not make him the husband of Jane. Ifit did, no acceptance 
would be requisite; the proposal which would make John 
a husband would make Jane his wife, since there can be no 
husband without a wife. It is the concurrence of the offer 
and its acceptance which makes them husband and wife. 
If John’s proposal leaves Jane free to accept or to reject, 
John must also be free until his offer has been accepted. 
Hence, if John withdraw his proposal before its acceptance, 
this is not a breach of betrothal. This holds good also when 
a time has been fixed within which the acceptance shall be 
granted or refused. If John has asked Jane to be his wife, 
and Jane has asked a week to consider the proposal, and 
John has agreed to wait a week for her decision, that agree- 
ment should be kept. If, however, such agreement does 
not bind Jane to John as his wife, but expressly leaves her 
free to accept or reject him, then that agreement implies 
that John too shall not be bound to Jane as her husband 
until, before the expiration of the stipulated time, she have 
accepted his offer and given herself to him as his wife. If, 
before such acceptance and before the expiration of the 
week, John should withdraw his offer, this might and prob- 
ably would be a breach of good faith, a culpable rescission 
of his agreement to wait a week for the decision of the other 
party; but it would not be a breach of betrothal. If it were, 
John would have been a husband without a wife, which is 
a logical and metaphysical nonentity, a thing which cannot 
be thought and cannot exist. 

No consent has been given, and no betrothal ensued, 
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when the purported consent of either party has been brought 
about by duress, fraud, or error personae. 

Duress is constraint by force or menace, and when 
under such constraint the lips have yielded, but not the 
mind, to the will of others, no real consent, and, hence, no 
betrothal has ensued. It should be noted, however, that 
duress is not an absolute quantity, but the kind and amount 
of force or menace which may operate as duress in one case 
may utterly fail in another. What might have left a strong, 
fearless, heroic woman undaunted, may so overawe and over- 
power a weak, timid, irresolute girl as to wring from her 
lips what was never in her heart. On the other hand it 
should be said here that not every exercise of constraint 
precludes real consent. If aman had ravished a girl, and 
the girl’s father should say to him: ‘‘See here, unless you 
marry my daughter, I shall have you sent to state’s prison 
for rape,’’ the man could not plead duress if he had yielded. 
For he would have suffered no wrong of which he might 
complain if he had been imprisoned for his crime. He had 
no right, but, under the circumstances, only the opportunity 
to escape punishment, and the choice between marriage and 
the penitentiary was his own voluntary act. 

Fraud, also, when it precludes the very essence of mar- 
riage, the real and actual consent of either party, not only 
vitiates but nullifies what was meant to pass as marriage. 
Of course, not every misrepresentation or deceit committed 
by one party, which may have contributed toward bringing 
about the consent of the other party, will cause that mar- 
riage to collapse for want of consent. A mere concealment 
of facts which, had they been known, might have prevented ~ 
the marriage, will not necessarily afford cause for setting — 
aside a betrothal. Neither will even a fraudulent assertion — 
made by one party and believed by the other, while an in- — 
vestigation might have shown it to/be false. No man is — 
entitled to profit by his own carelessness. ‘There may be 
so many other motives for the consent of the party deceived — 
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in a certain point, that such deceit cannot zpso facto stamp 
the consent as procured by fraud. Least of all may the de- 
ceiving party plead his or her deceit to nullify the engage- 
ment; for no one has a right to benefit by his or her own 
wrong. Neither can the party to whom false statements 
have been made, but who has consented knowing them to 
be false, contest the validity of the engagement; for in 
such case there was consent in spite of attempted deceit, and 
that consent, once given, cannot rightfully be withdrawn. 
In short, while deceit wrongfully practiced with a view to 
marriage is a wrong, whether it be successful or not, it is 
not inasmuch as such wrong deserves punishment that the 
party on whom such deceit has been attempted or practiced 
may subsequently withhold his or her marriage consent, but 
only when and inasmuch as such apparent consent was, be- 
cause of such fraud, ad zuztzo, as in case of duress, no real 
marriage consent at all. Thus, when A has asked B to be 
his wife, and B has expressed her willingness to have A for 
her husband, there is an apparent marriage consent. But 
’ if A should subsequently learn that B, at the time of their 
agreement, had been pregnant of another man, and should 
thereupon refuse to acknowledge B as his betrothed, this 
would not be a breach of betrothal, but simply and consist- 
ently the maintenance of the truth that such a thing as 
matrying a woman in that condition had never entered his 
mind. But here lies the great difficulty in determining many 
cases of this class, the difficulty of deciding whether the 
deceiving party has simply stolen, or the party deceived 
has nevertheless given what, if really given, would consti- 
tute the essence of marriage. ‘Theft cannot establish a title, 
a right to possess the object stolen. But a thing which was 
originally obtained by theft may be subsequently possessed 
with the consent of the party from whom it was stolen, and 
a matriage consent originally wanting may be supplied at a 
later period. This actually occurs in many cases in the in- 
cipient stages of which fraud has entered even to the exclu- 
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sion of real consent; and as consent may be expressed not 
only by words, but also by conduct, it is often very difficult 
to determine whether consent was given or not after the dis- 
covery of the fraud, a fraud the extent and effect of which 
also may be doubtful. Thus, what has been said concern- 
ing the theory and practice of secular law is true also zz 
foro ecclesiae: ‘‘'This topic (fraud) is probably the most 
dificult of treatment of all connected with the law of mar- 
riage and divorce.’’?) 

Error personae, mistaken identity, may shut out actual 
consent; for marriage consent is not willingness to marry in 
general, but willingness to marry a certain person. A has 
promised his dying brother to marry the latter’s affianced, B, 
whom he has never seen. Meeting her sister, C, and mis- 
taking her for B, he proposes to her and is accepted. ‘This 
is not betrothal; for in A’s mind there was no wili to marry 
C, and if A, on the discovery of the error, cancels the puta- 
tive engagement, this is not a breach of betrothal, and A is 
perfectly free to propose to B and make her his wife with 
her consent, and thus, according to his original intention, 
make good his promise to his deceased brother. But if A 
learns that B has resolved to remain single and become a 
hospital nurse, or for some other cause declines his offer, 
and both he and C are willing to be man and wife, and tell 
each other so, this is a new offer and acceptance, which 
makes them a betrothed couple. It must, however, be said 
before we pass to another point, that when the error per- 
sonae of the one party is from the beginning known to, or 
later on discovered by, the other party, and concealed, the 
case is either from the beginning or from the moment of 
the discovery and concealment a case of fraud excluding 


the consent of the party held in error, and that there is an 
element of fraud in the constitution of many, perhaps most, — 


cases of error personae. 


1) Bishop, Marriage and Divorce, I, #165. 
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A doctrine very generally set forth by secular jurists 
and theologians alike, concerning these three impediments, 
error, duress, and fraud, is that they are overcome and re- 
moved by subsequent voluntary copula or cohabitation. But 
this doctrine must be received and applied with caution and 
restriction. The doctrine will stand only when and inas- 
much as copula and cohabitation can be considered tokens 
of subsequent consent. Carnal knowledge may be due to 
incontinence without as within the state of betrothal, or 
may otherwise take place without real and actual consent 
of present marriage. Copula under constraint, and even 
voluntary copula, is not necessarily the giving and taking 
of the debttum conjugale, and though, where carnal inter- 
course has taken place, it is proper that innocence should 
be assumed rather than guilt, and, hence, marriage should 
not easily be set aside where, otherwise, fornication or rape 
must be charged, yet the fundamental doctrine that con- 
sensus, not concubitus, is the essence of marriage, must re- 
main unimpaired. To hold or admit that the status of mar- 
riage could be imposed upon or assumed by a non-consenting 
person would throw the theory and practice of marriage 
jurisprudence, both secular and ecclesiastic, into dire and 
hopeless confusion. ‘The doctrine must stand that wher- 
ever there is mutual marriage consent there is marriage, 
and where there is no marriage consent there is no mart- 
riage. Where and while this doctrine stands, the only dif- 
ficulty in adjudicating concrete cases is in ascertaining the 
species factt. And while the question of law is very plain 
and simple, the questions of fact are often very obscure and 
complicated. ‘That where marriage consent has been mutu- 
ally given there is marriage is clear; but whether mutual 
marriage consent has been actually given is often very diffi- 
cult and sometimes impossible to ascertain, and where this 
question cannot be conclusively answered, one of two courses 
only can be pursued. The one is based on a maxim of ex- 
pediency, the other on a maxim of justice. ‘The maxim of 
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expediency is, Semper pracsumitur pro matrimonio. Mar- 
riage being part of the groundwork of human society, it is 
wise and expedient to sustain marriage where it can be sus- 
tained, and in doubtful cases the parties should be advised 
to waive what in strict justice they might claim, and ac- 
knowledge where they might repudiate the marriage bond. 
Justice, however, deals only with questions of right and 
wrong and demands that a man’s innocence must be pre- 
sumed until his guilt is proven, and there is no guilt with- 
out transgression of the law. In the administration of civil 
government, in its legislative, judicial, and executive func- 
tions, expediency must often be allowed to prevail over jus- 
tice. In the church, which has no legislative power, but 
is subject and bound to a moral law, an unalterable norm 
of right and wrong established for all times as the norm 
according to which sin is sin, the question, wherever this 
norm is to be applied, can never be, What is expedient? 
but must always be, What is right before God? And hence, 
tn foro ecclesiae, marriage must not be presumed, but must 
be proved, before a person can be held guilty of the sin of 
having broken what was essentially the bond of marriage. 
On the other hand, where fraud or duress is charged in de- 
fense, these charges, too, must be proved before they can 
justify that for which they were set up in defense. Where 
neither the existence nor the non-existence of lawful mutual 
consent can be proved, the church can neither condemn nor 
justify, but must dismiss the case for lack of evidence. This 
amounts to an acquittal as far as the unsustained charges are 
concerned, and the parties accused but not convicted must 


be treated as if the charges had never been made. Such 


acquittal, however, is not properly a justification, not a dec- 
laration that the wrongs charged to either party have not 
been committed; but the questions of fact and the judgment 
thereon are left to Him who knows all things. De occudtis 
non judtcat ecclesia. 


It has already been said that duress and fraud, though © 


% 
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certainly wrongs in themselves, do not operate as afford- 
ing the innocent party sufficient cause for the rescission of 
existing valid betrothal, but, like error personae, which is 
not a wrong fer se, simply and solely inasmuch as they 
exclude that consent which alone can superinduce the state . 
of betrothal. There is, however, one, and only one, wrong 
which, as a wrong inflicted upon the innocent party, and 
not excluding but presupposing marriage, gives the injured 
party sufficient cause to set aside the marriage bond and 
withdraw the consent which has been actually given. That 
wrong is the sin and crime of adultery, the voluntary carnal 
intercourse of a married person with one not the husband 
or wife.") This offense can be committed during any stage 
of married life, not only after, but also before the consum- 
mation of marriage. For the same reason for which sexual 
intercourse between parties mutually betrothed, though a 
violation of decency, is not fornication, carnal commerce of 
a betrothed person with a person not his or her betrothed 
is adultery, a gross violation of the marriage bond. It is 
not zfso facto a dissolution of that bond, but an offense by 
which the offender forfeits the right of holding the inno- 
cent party bound and the offended party obtains the right 
of withdrawing his or her consent which constitutes the 
essence of marriage and thus terminating the married state. 
It is not the guilty party who obtains this right, and if the 
innocent party is willing to condone the offense and con- 
tinue the state, the guilty party is morally bound to accept 
such condonation and continuation. ‘The offer of the of- 
fended party to condone and to remain the espoused of the 
offender is not a new offer of marriage. If it were, the other 
party must be free to accept or reject such offer. What ac- 
crues to the innocent party, and to that party only, is the 
right of dzodvev,”) of severing the bond of marriage, of re- 
scinding the state by putting an end to that whereby the state 


1) Matt. 19, 9; 5, 32. 2) Matt.5,9325"°19) 19. 
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was established and sustained, the marriage consent. To 
use or to waive the exercise of this right rests with the party 
to whom the right itself has been granted by the Lawgiver. 
In the decision whether the state should continue, the guilty 
party is entirely at the mercy of the innocent party until the 
decision has been rendered, and this decision is final. Ifthe 
injured party decide to condone and uphold the existing re- 
lation, both parties are and remain bound as they were be- 
fore the offense. If the innocent party decide not to con- 
done, but to rescind and thus to terminate the existing 
relation, both parties are free as they were before the rela- 
tion was entered into and established. This final decision 
must be the free act of the party entitled to this remedy, 
and condonation brought about by duress or fraud is not 


condonation and leaves the case open for final decision. — 


Of course, the innocent party cannot condone or refuse to 
condone before having obtained knowledge of the offense, 
and the burden of proof, when the charge is denied, rests 
with the offended party. Where the sin has been com- 
mitted with the connivance or collusion of the other party,. 
it is not an offense to that party; fot volentz non fit tnjuria. 
Or where a betrothed woman has been ravished, she has 
committed neither sin nor offense, but suffered injury. In 
both these cases no cause of divorce arises and the parties 
remain bound zz vznculo. 


Adultery, then, is the only cause which can justify the 


rescission of existing valid betrothal, and the right of re- 
scission rests only with the innocent injured party. Where 
this right is exercised, it is that party’s voluntary and right- 
ful act. Not properly a cause to the innocent party to sep- 
arate from the guilty party, but an actual, wrongful with- 
drawal from the bond of marriage by the guilty one, has 
ensued when one party, in the absence of the one sufficient 
cause, and against the will of the other, has ceased and per- 
sistently refuses to uphold what was valid betrothal. Cases 
of this class, and those of a class to be dealt with after this, 
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are of very frequent occurrence. ‘To determine whether in 
these cases a breach of betrothal is to be adjudicated, the 
first question to be settled is whether at any time valid be- 
trothal has existed between the parties. This having been 
established according to the principles above set forth, the — 
next point to investigate is the withdrawal of his or her con- 
sent by one of the parties. This, too, being ascertained, 
it must be shown that the other party is still upholding his 
or her consent and opposing the rescission of the engage- 
ment. When these three points are affirmatively deter- 
mined, the case is clear in its essentials as a breach of be- 
trothal by the guilty party. The offense, in this case, is 
not, like adultery, an injury in view of which the injured 
party is justified in breaking off the engagement, but an in- 
jury which, being itself a breach of betrothal, leaves no en- 
gagement to be broken off. The injury sustained in this 
case is the loss of a husband or wife, not an injury justifying 
the dismissal of a husband or wife. A man whose affianced 
has discarded him has no choice between continuing or dis- 
continuing the former relation; he can neither dismiss nor 
retain a woman who has already gone from him against his 
will. When the breach has become complete by the mali- 
cious and persistent withdrawal of the marriage consent of 
one party against the will of the other party, the parties are 
no longer husband and wife in the state of betrothal, but 
single and separate. The discarded woman, having been 
permanently robbed of her betrothed husband, is no longer 
a wife. She is free and innocent. And, as there can be no 
husband without a wife, the former husband, having broken 
and thrown away the marriage bond, is no longer a husband. 
He is free but guilty, guilty of the breach of marriage, until 
he restore what he has robbed, if restoration is possible. 
The question when the breach of betrothal in such cases 
is to be considered complete must be answered on the merits 
of each case. It is often very difficult to determine if con- 
sent has been given; it is often far more difficult to decide 
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whether consent has been definitely and permanently with- 
drawn. Least of all should the innocent party be overhasty 
in assuming that the guilty one could no longer be brought 
to terms. Even a new engagement of the guilty party is 
not conclusive. While the former betrothal stands, the new 
compact counts for nothing. Having given herself to A, 
the betrothed, B, cannot also give herself in betrothal to C, 
and any compact to that effect between B and C is void. 
Neither is it per se sufficient cause for A to repudiate B; 
for what the latter has committed is not adultery. Let A be 
steadfast, and let proper endeavors be made to convince B 
of the error and folly of her way, and all may be well, the 
permanent breach between A and B having been avoided or 
prevented. But even when B is obstinate and clings to C 
in spite of repeated admonition, A should not contract a 
new engagement, with D, without having given warning 
to B and made a final attempt at reconciliation; and the 
safest course for A is to defer new espousals until B, hav- 
ing consummated her union with C and become one flesh 
with him, has given A the clear case and unquestionable 


right of declaring the first betrothal off. By this declara- _ 


tion or A’s tacit acquiescence, B and C, too, are set free to 
cohabit, and should they thereafter repent, they may remain 
in wedlock with a free conscience, whether A on her part 
contract a new marriage or not. But if A should insist 
upon his right of claiming B as his wife regardless of her 
offense—though he should be earnestly dissuaded from this 
course— B could not consistently be discharged from her 
guilt until she returned to her duty. 

A form of disloyalty to the duties assumed by betrothal 
and, in fact, a setting aside of the very essence of marriage 
under the guise of unchanged fidelity, is the refusal of the 
one party to pass from the incipient stage of married life 
in the form of betrothal to the subsequent state of cohabi- 
tation and consummated marriage. A is engaged to B. 
They have been betrothed for a year, two years, three years, 
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and in spite of A’s most urgent requests, B has been con- 
tinually putting off and persistently refuses to fix the wed- 
ding day. She has, during all this time, been a kind and 
interested friend to A, and a correspondent whose letters 
were couched in the most cordial and endearing terms. But . 
the essence of her betrothal was her consent to be his wife, 
and that is precisely what she has hitherto refused to be. 
She has abused his patience, until he is determined to bring 
matters to a crisis. He requests and demands once more 
that she appoint the wedding day, and informs her that this 
will be his last appeal; that, if she should again refuse, he 
would submit her answer and, if such there be, her state- 
ment of cause, to two brethren in the congregation of which 
she is a member, with the request that they, too, would ad- 
monish her to come up to her duty, and that, if she should 
refuse to yield to such admonition, he would ‘‘tell it unto 
the church.’’—Is A right? Most certainly. And if the 
woman refuse to hear the church and fail to state good and 
sufficient cause for her refusal to be a wife to her husband, 
the church should pronounce her a heathen woman and a 
desertrix from the bond of marriage who has been making 
a mockery of God’s holy institution, and the congregation 
should pronounce the innocent and injured party free to wed 
another. By this mode of procedure, Christian men and 
women in these and other cases of breach of betrothal will 
avoid taking the law in their own hands and being plaintiff, 
judge, and executor in their own case. And the church is 
bound to administer admonition and to sit in judgment also 
in such cases as these since, when the Head of the church 
says, Jf thy brother trespass against thee, and, Tell tt unto 
the church," he certainly does not exclude trespasses against 
the divine law of marriage. 

There are, however, numerous cases of breach of be- 
trothal in which there is, apparently or really, no injured 


1) Matt. 18, 15—17. 
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party who might claim a remedy at the hands of the church. 
In many of these cases the motive may seem good and 
generous, praiseworthy rather than open to censure. And 
yet a breach of betrothal in such cases also is an offense 
against the will and word of God. Thus, if a person, en- 
gaged to another with parental consent freely given, would 
break off that engagement because the parental consent 
had been subsequently withdrawn, this would not be praise- 
worthy filial obedience, but culpable breach of betrothal. 
For what God hath joined together, let not man, and 
though he be a parent, put asunder,') and we ought to obey 
God rather than men.”) Neither may valid betrothal be 
rightfully rescinded if, after the engagement, either party 
should meet with serious disaster to his or her health, 
property, honor, or estate, being impoverished, crippled, 
disfigured, deposed from office, excommunicated, impli- 
cated in crime and punished, etc. Betrothal, being essen- 
tially marriage, is ‘‘for better or for worse.’’ Even if 
the party directly affected by such changes should offer 
to release the other and to cancel the engagement, that 
offer must be rejected and the relation must be sustained. 
Marriage cannot be dissolved by mutual agreement. And 
here we have entered upon another class of cases which 
are of frequent occurrence, that of separations by mutual 
understanding. A and B are engaged in valid betrothal. 
On better acquaintance with each other or with their mutual 
friends they learn to understand that they have made a 
grave mistake, that they are ill mated, that their dispo- 
sitions and tastes and propensities and wants and aspira- 
tions e¢ cetera are in painful and alarming disagreement. 
Their friends may have made the same observations. For 
a while, perhaps, quarrels are followed by reconciliations. 
But finally the time comes when all concerned are agreed 
that this unfortunate engagement should be canceled; rings 


1) Matt. 19, 6. 2) Acts 5, 29. 
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and presents and letters are mutually returned, and both 
parties breathe a sigh of relief at being once more free. 
And when, in cases as those mentioned above, reverses of 
fortune have changed the matrimonial outlook, it is even 
looked upon as a duty incumbent upon the party directly 
stricken, to offer the other party leave to withdraw from 
a union in which the misfortune which has befallen one 
must be borne by both; the offer generously made is, per- 
haps readily, perhaps reluctantly, accepted, and the en- 
gagement is declared off. In these cases neither party is 
injured by the other; wvolentz non fit tnjuria. The parties 
are agreed; the state does not inhibit; friends and relatives 
do not interfere, but rather commend; even members of the 
congregation are apt to say, ‘‘If they are satisfied to sepa- 
rate, what is it to us? They must know best. Better now 
than later.’? And yet throughout the world, among all na- 
tions of all ages, in legislative halls, in courts of justice, 
in the text books of jurists, in systems of ethics, we find it 
to be a matter of common and nearly unanimous consent 
that marriage is a union for life and must not be dissolved 
by the mutual agreement of the parties. And according to 
the highest Authority, the rulings of Him who has insti- 
tuted marriage as part and parcel of the creative order of 
things, and, consequently, for all times, betrothal is essen- 
tially marriage and, as such, cannot be rightfully dissolved 
by the will of the parties, but is subject to the injunction: 
‘‘What God hath joined together, let not man, not even 
the parties themselves, put asunder!’’ In human legis- 
lation, strict justice and expediency are often at variance. 
In the moral law, what is enjoined as a duty is also con- 
ducive to the best interests of man and human society. 
Where the marriage bond is held sacred not only in con- 
summated wedlock, but also in the form of lawful betrothal, 
a host of evils and heartsores are avoided, while, on the 
contrary, breach of betrothal is not only a wrong in its na- 
ture, but also an evil in its consequences. The sacredness 
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of marriage, if set aside in one form or stage of married life, 
is held of little consequence in any form or stage. Divorces 
would be of comparatively rare occurrence if the nature and 
significance, the dignity and obligation of betrothal or mar- 
riage engagements were properly understood and duly re- 
spected. The wanton disregard of marriage in its initiatory 
stage results in a low estimate of the entire institution. 
When the sacredness of the marriage bond is no longer a 
matter of conscience, to be respected also in the absence of 
the regulations in the penal code, the natural tendency is 
toward an increase of matrimonial cases in the courts which 
must interfere where the functions of conscience have failed 
of their proper effect or have been altogether suppressed. 
And a breach of betrothal is a sin which brings down upon 
the sinner and his accomplices and abettors the displeasure 
of a righteous God, and should expose the offender to the 
well regulated and energetic discipline of the church. 
Noten EAE 


THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE. 


A VAST FIELD FoR MISSIONARY ENDEAVORS. 


Many who are not thoroughly acquainted with the doc- 
trines of Christ, especially with those of natural depravity, 
of vicarious atonement, and of the Christian church, take 
pride in proclaiming the United States of America a nation 
of Christians; they are anxiously awaiting an era in which 
our national government will officially enforce some uni- 
versal religion, of principles and morals which they will 
call the religion of Christ. 

Not more than twenty-six million of the American 
people profess adherence to some Christian denomination. 
Of these we may justly fear that a great number are not 
Christians. But even granted they were, we have in our 
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country upward of forty-five million professed heathen. 
We can not be called a nation of Christians. 

The masses of the world have always been, and will 
always be, inimical to Christ and His salvation. We are 
especially to-day living in those times, of which our Savior 
says: Take heed that no man deceive you. For many 
shall come in my name, saying, IT am Christ; and shall 
deceive many. And ye shall hear of wars, and rumors of 
wars: see that ye be not troubled; for all these things must 
come to pass, but the end ts not yet. For nation shali 
rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom; and 
there shall be famines, and pestilences, and earthquakes 
in divers places. All these are the beginning of sorrows. 
Matt. 24, 48. 

During the last months our political publications di- 
rected our eyes away from other battle- fields to those of 
China. If anywhere in the world, we have here in the 
‘“Celestial’’ Empire a heathen nation. Estimating the pop- 
ulation of our globe at fifteen hundred million, and sub- 
tracting very liberally six hundred million for Christianity, 
nine hundred million are pagans living in ignorance and 
idolatry; of these over four hundred million, or nearly one 
half, are inhabitants of the Chinese Empire. In deep hu- 
mility, and without Calvinistic speculations of preterition 
or decree of damnation, we bow our knees before the divine 
majesty and wisdom whose justice calls into eternity in- 
numerable souls before they have ever heard the sweet 
Gospel of Jesus. 

Perhaps a brief ethnological description of China will be 
taken favorably here. China has a total area of 4,000,000 
square miles, an area larger than that of all Europe. It com- 
prises China proper and the provinces of Manchooria, Mon- 
golia, Tibet, and Eastern Turkestan. China proper has 
on an area of 1,400,000 square miles a population of about 
386,000,000; the four provinces one of 16,680,000. The 


government is an absolute monarchy, and since 1644 is in 
say 
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the hands of the Manchu dynasty. The present emperor 
Ch’un, who previous to 1889 had been under the regency 
of the Empress Dowager, was dethroned by her, and is now 
imprisoned. An imperial edict of 1898 declared, that he 
resigned his power to the Empress Dowager. Pu Ch’un, 
a minor, has since been pronounced emperor; thus the ac- 
tual power of the monarchy is now in the hands of the 
Empress Dowager. Pu Ch’un is the tenth emperor of the 
Manchu dynasty. The Manchu element, numbering only 
10,000,000, is of Tartar origin. The predominant element 
in China are Mongolians, who are now carrying on a move- 
ment of expelling the Manchu dynasty, and of restoring the 
great Ch’ing dynasty to the throne. 

The inhabitants of China may be divided into three 
classes. The Mongolian type is nomadic, and follows pas- 
toral pursuits; the Tartars proper are very much given to 
the chase; the Manchus, also a type of Tartars, are fond of 
fishing, hunting, and agriculture, whereas their countrymen 
in Manchooria excel in various profitable industries and in 
literary education. Within the heart of China there has al- 
ways been much war and shedding of blood. One great 
curse to the country are the secret societies, especially that 
of the ‘‘Boxers,’’ whose watchword is, ‘‘China for the Chi- 
nese.’’ ‘Throughout the empire we find unsurmountable 
prejudice, unlimited hatred, and ridiculous aversion against 
all foreigners, foreign enterprises, foreign religion. These 
characteristics, combined with contemptuous deceit, make 
it difficult to build the Christian church in the Celestial 
Empire. On the other hand it may be said, that the hatred 
against Christian missionaries was heightened by the rep- 
resentatives of the Roman hierarchy, who cannot keep from 
putting their fingers into politics. 

Thus the inhabitants of China live without religion, in 
gross idolatry and lewd materialism. They indulge in ex- 
cessive use of £umyss and opium, and the vices of polyg- 
amy, polyandry, and infanticide are almost universal. 
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The three modes of pagan worship found in the Celes- 
tial Empire are Brahmanism, Confucianism, and Buddhism. 
Considering the facts that have just been stated, it seems 
almost incredible, that modern Christian theologians have 
dared to make so bold and blasphemous an assertion as to 
claim that the depraved contemplative philosophy expressed 
in these pseudo-religions contained spiritual exaltation and 
moral sublimity scarcely found among Christians. 


BRAHMANISM. ‘This type of worship has experienced 
many changes with the lapse of centuries. Originally, it 
was the worship of the polytheistic Hindoo triad, Brahma 
the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Shiva the Destroyer. 
Brahma, who is almost forgotten to-day, was generally rep- 
resented in statues of white marble resembling a man in sit- 
ting posture who had four faces and four arms. In honor 
of him the zebus, or Brahman bulls, were worshiped. It is 
claimed, that Brahmans of Aryan origin invaded India and 
there subdued the Turanians. Being more intellectual than 
these, they followed metaphysical speculation and formed 
an aristocratic caste. Admiring the Eastern sky, they ap- 
plied to it the adjectival epithet, Deva (bright), this quality 
became personified, Brightness, finally, Bright God, re- 
minding us of Deus and Zevc. In later years, the Brahmans 
worshiped, Agni—fire, Surya—sun, Ushas=dawn, Marut 
=storm, Prithivi—earth, Ap—waters, Nadi—the rivers, 
Varuna=the sky, Mitra—the sun, and Indra—the day. 
In the Rig-Veda, which Max Mueller, the translator, dates 
between 1500—1200 B. C., we find 1017 poems written to 
the praise of these gods. 

Several centuries later, the Yajur-veda, the Sama-veda, 
and the Atharva-veda were written. They contain frag- 
ments of the old customs of worship, and as an appendix, 
Sanhita, poems, Brahmana and Sutra, prose compositions. 
All this literature was written previous to 600 B. C. 

During the following centuries the worship of elements 
vanished, and hero and ancestor worship took its place. 
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This we see from the two great epic poems, Ramayana and 
Mehabharat. Rama, the deified king of Ayodhya, together 
with his friend and follower Yunooman, the monkey god, 
are extensively worshiped also at the present time. So is 
Krishna, the hero of Mehabharat. The worship given to 
them is supposed to reach the throne of Vishnu. Other wor- 
ship is that of Shzva, under the form of Lingam, and of 
Suktz, the power and energy of the divine nature in action. 


BUDDHISM. Gautama or Gotama, the Buddha, was of 
Aryan descent. He was of the family Sakhya and son of the 
king of Kapulavastu. The inhabitants of China call him Fo. 
The life of Buddha is placed between 622—400 B.C. (Vid. 
also Theol. Quart., Vol. I, Nos. 2.4.) There is very little 
known of this eccentric ascetic. As was noted before, the 
Turanian inhabitants of India were despised by the Brahman 
caste of Aryans, who had usurped their country. Buddha’s 
human sympathy prompted him, who was an Aryan, to pro- 
claim equality of races. His teachings were eagerly em- 
braced by the oppressed Turanians. After his death he was 
given divine honor, and even to-day he is worshiped in 
representations of white marble. Since his time about one 
hundred learned men have attained Buddhahood, and are 
worshiped as gods; seven of them stand preeminent, but 
superior to all is Gautama, the Buddha. The teachings of 
Buddhism are not easily defined; they are a mixture of 


ascetic mysticism and materialistic philosophy; at various 


times and in different places they have suffered many altera- 
tions. It can not be claimed that Buddha and his followers 
admit even a supreme intelligence, or an eternal blissful 
repose. They believe the universe to be méyé, an illusion — 
or phantom, in which supposition the Brahmans now have ~ 


joined them. ‘The future they call Nirvana, or more accu- 


rately, Nibbanam, which, according to all probability, means 
annihilation. The sayings of Gautama are believed to have 
been recorded in the Tripitaka or Three Treasuries, of Dis- 
cipline, Doctrine, and Metaphysics. , 
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In the third century B. C., Buddhism became estab- 
lished in India by the emperor Asoka, and held its own 
there for about thousand years. Brahmanism traveled to 
China and prospered together with Confucianism. About 
thousand years ago Brahmanism revived in India, whereas 
Buddhist missionaries transplanted Buddhism to the Celes- 
tial Empire, where to this very day it flourishes hand in 
hand with Confucianism, and is blended with Brah- 
manism, 

Tibet is, above all, a stronghold for Buddhism in a cor- 
rupt form, called Lamaism and Taoism. Here we find in- 
stances of mysticism, and ascetic meditation on Buddha 
that remind us of Roman monasteries. Especially in the 
secluded Lamaseries the devotees of Lamaism constitute 
a hierarchy of considerable influence, their studied display 
of power being strengthened by imposing ceremonies and 
mysterious modes of life. The inhabitants at large are 
leading a semi-pastoral life, and appear to be very cheerful 
and blessed in their ignorance and heathendom. Recent 
travelers have penetrated Tibet, and, to the very unpleasant 
surprise of the Jesuits, have discovered striking similari- 
ties between Buddhist and Romanist rites and ceremonies. 
They found among Lamaists, the monastery, celibacy, the 
dress and caps of the priests, the incense, the bells, the 
rosary of beads, numerous lighted candles at the altar, simi- 
lar intonations in the services, the same ideas of purgatory, 
the praying in an unknown tongue, the offerings to departed 
spirits in the temple, and other resemblances. 

A peculiar instrument connected with their idolatrous 
rites is the prayer-mill for recording prayers. The man in 
devotion twirls this mill, or hanging it above the fireplace, 
lets it be turned by the heated air as it seeks to escape 
through a hole in the roof. Prayer-wheels or barrels, are 
placed also on the banks of streams, turned by horizontal 
overshot water wheels. Over the houses, attached to long 
poles, wave white flags with painted prayers. 
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South of Tibet and north of British India, we find the 
independent countries of Mefal and Bhotan. The Bhotias 
are given to polyandry even more than to polygamy. Their 
pseudo-religion is an adulterated form of Buddhism. 

In Corea, which only since the China-Japanese war is 
an independent nation, polygamy is in universal practice. 
The pseudo-religion also of this country is an adulterated 
form of Buddhism. 


CONFUCIANISM. K’ungfoottsze, the master K’ung, was 
born in China proper, 551 B.C. He compiled five books, 
his disciples four, The former are looked upon with idola- 
trous veneration, the latter are also held sacred. 

K’ung was an atheist pure and simple and at times an 
agnostic filthy and confuse. His political influence as a 
statesman and his social influence as a moralist are excep- — 
tional in the Celestial Empire. One of his maxims was: 
‘All society is a great family which is in passive obedience 
to its sovereign.’’ He imperatively urged obedience of chil- 
dren to their parents and veneration in general to ancestors. 
‘hus worship of ancestors and heroes, among whom K’ung 
of course stands supreme, is common in China. He him- 
self offered prayer to the dead, though he said nothing about — 
the state of the departed, and claimed that all retribution 
for good and for evil were received in this life. Laotse, a 
contemporary, taught, that good should be returned for evil. 
K'ung said: ‘‘What, then, will you return for good? Recom- 
pense injury with justice and return good for good.’’ He © 
worshiped 77ex, Power, Heaven, but avoided the word 72, 
Government, Lordship, evidently denying a personal God, 
and entertaining, sometimes at least, pantheistic thoughts. 

Of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Confucianism, the last. 
element appears in our days to be predominant in China. 

We have now briefly recalled to our minds that gross 
idolatry, lewd materialism, and plain agnosticism are the — 
chief features of what is often incorrectly called religion of 
the Celestial Empire. 
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The idols of the Chinese are most horrible statues of 
monsters and dragons, and the unhappy people speak of 
God with terror only, knowing nothing of substitution or 
sacrifice, and being ignorant of the fact, that those who 
believe in Christ Jesus are the dear children of God. 

How thankful should we be, whose ancestors were also 
a people that walked in darkness, whereas we have now 
the light of the saving Gospel shining among us. How 
zealous should we be in bringing these glad tidings to those 
who have them not. How sad must we be if we consider 
the terrible words that must be said of the Celestial Empire: 
The wrath of God ts revealed from heaven against all un- 
godliness, and unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth 
in unrighteousness. Because that which may be known of 
God ts manifest in them, for God hath shewed it unto them, 
For the invisible things of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead, 80 THAT THEY 
ARE WITHOUT EXCUSE. Rom. 1, 18—20. EH. By 
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Text: Ought not Christ to have siecle ae these things, and to enter 
tnto his glory? 


Dearly beloved in Christ ,— 


I spoke to you upon this text in our last service, 
I pointed out to you then that the path to glory is a path 
of sorrow and suffering. ‘Thus it was with Christ, thus it 
is with all Christians. Especially was it so with those Chris- 
tians who in days of old served as types or shadows of the 
coming Savior; as the sufferings of Joseph, that archtype 
of Jesus Christ, plainly show. 


1) This sermon is one of a series on the life of Joseph prepared and 
preached by the author with the purpose in view to show Christ revealed 
in the Old Testament. 
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I have chosen the same text for this evening’s sermon: 
‘‘Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to 
enter into his glory?’’? — ‘‘And are we to be treated to the 
same sermon, then, we heard a week ago?’’ No. While 
the last time our subject was: the path to glory is a path 
of sorrow and suffering, and we dwelt mainly on the suffer- 
imgs of Joseph and Jesus, our subject this evening shall be: 
the path of sorrow and suffering is, indeed, the path to glory, 
and we shall dwell on the glory of Joseph and Jesus. 

Allow me to speak to you this evening on 


HUMBLE JOSEPH EXALTED, THE SAVIOR OF EGYPT, A TYPE 
OF HUMBLE JESUS EXALTED, THE SAVIOR OF THE WORLD. 


be 

Two full years after Joseph had interpreted the dreams 
of the chief butler and the chief baker, and had requested 
the chief butler to think of him on regaining his happiness 
and freedom — but the chief butler did not remember Joseph 
but forgot him—., two full years after that, during which time 
Joseph was still confined in prison, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
had a dream. He dreamt that he stood by the river Nile, 
and, behold, seven well-favored and fat-fleshed cows came 
up out of the river and began to feed in a meadow. ‘Then 
seven other cows, ill-favored and lean, came up out of the 
river. And the seven lean cows ate the seven fat cows. — 
Here Pharaoh awoke. 

However, he fell asleep again and had another dream. 
In this dream he saw seven ears of corn, or grain, come up 
on one stalk, and they were fat and good. And he saw 
seven further ears on one stalk and they were thin and 
blasted by the east wind. And the seven thin ears de- 
voured the seven fat and full ears. — Here Pharaoh awoke, 
and, behold, it was a dream. 

But it was an unusual dream. And Pacey wondered 
what it signified, and his heart was troubled within him, 
because he could not interpret it. So he sent for all the 
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magicians and all the wise men of Egypt; but none of them 
could interpret his dreams. 

Then the chief butler thought of Joseph, and he said 
to the king: ‘‘I do remember my faults this day;’’ and he 
told the king how Joseph had interpreted his and the chief 
baker’s dreams, and how they had come to pass just as 
Joseph had interpreted them. Pharaoh sent for Joseph at 
once and told him that he had dreamed, and that none of 
the wise men of Egypt could interpret his dreams; that he 
had heard, however, that Joseph could interpret dreams. 
Joseph replied: ‘‘It is not in me;’’ he went on, however: 
‘“God shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace.’’ Hereupon 
Pharaoh related his dreams just as we have heard them, 
adding only that the seven lean cows were very lean, such 
as he had never seen in all the land of Egypt for badness; 
and that when they had eaten the seven fat cows they were 
just as lean as they had been before. 

Joseph replied: The dream is one, i. e., they both sig- 
nify the same thing. God hath shown Pharaoh what he is 
about to do. The seven good cows are seven years, and 
the seven good ears are seven years: the dream is one. 
And the seven thin and ill-favored cows are seven years, 
and the seven empty ears blasted with the east wind shall 
be seven years, of famine. ‘This is the thing which I have 
spoken unto Pharaoh: What God is about to do He showeth 
unto Pharaoh. Behold, there come seven years of great 
plenty throughout all the land of Egypt. And there shall 
arise after them seven years of famine; and all the plenty 
shall be forgotten in the land of Egypt; and the famine 
shall consume the land; and the plenty shall not be known 
in the land by reason of the famine following; for it shall 
be very grievous. And for that the dream was doubled unto 
Pharaoh, it is because the thing is established by God, and 
God will shortly bring it to pass. 

And then Joseph gave Pharaoh some wise counsel, some 
good advice. He told him to look for a man discreet and 
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wise and set him over the land of Egypt, and appoint offi- 
cers over the land and have them take up the fifth part of 
the land in the seven years of plenty and gather all the food 
of those plenteous years and store it away in the cities 
against the seven years of famine, so the land would not 
perish through the famine. 

Pharaoh was much pleased with this interpretation of 
his dreams and with this advice and he knew of no wiser 
and better man for the position and office Joseph had de- 
scribed to him than Joseph himself. So he appointed him. 
And he showed very good judgment in making this appoint- 
ment. For he said: ‘‘Can we find such a one as this, a man 
in whom the spirit of God is? . . . Forasmuch as God hath 
shewed thee all this, there is none so discreet and wise as 
thou art.’’ 

Moreover, he said: ‘‘Thou shalt be over my house, 
and according unto thy word shall all my people be ruled; 
only in the throne will I be greater than thou.’’ So he set 
Joseph over all the land of Egypt. And in token of the 
honor and majesty and power he had thus conferred upon 
him, he took his own ring off his hand and put it on Jo- 
seph’s hand; and he dressed him in clothes of fine linen, 
and he put a gold chain about his neck; and he had him 
ride in his second chariot; and had criers go before him 
and cry to the people: ‘‘Bow the knee.’’ And he made 
him ruler over all the land of Egypt. Yea, describing the 
extent of his power, Pharaoh said to him: ‘‘I am Pha- 
raoh,’’ i. e., I am king, supreme ruler of this land; and 
I say unto thee: ‘‘Without thee shall no man lift up his 
hand or foot in all the land of Egypt.’’—And he gave Jo- 
seph a new name signifying: private counselor, i. e., pri- 
vate counselor to the king. He also gave him a wife, the 
daughter of a priest. ‘The priests were chosen, in Egypt, 
from the highest ranks of society. 

Joseph was thirty years old when he was thus exalted. 
And he went out from the presence of Pharaoh and went 
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through all the land of Egypt. And in the seven years of 
plenty the earth brought forth a vast amount of food. And 
Joseph gathered up all the food of these plenteous years 
and stored it away in the cities. He ‘‘gathered corn as 
the sand of the sea, very much, until he left off number- 
ing; for it was without number.’’ 

When the seven years of plenty were over, the seven 
years of famine began. But thanks to Joseph’s wise coun- 
sel and work, there was food in all the land of Egypt. And 
when, finally, all the land was famished and the people 
cried to Pharaoh for bread, Pharaoh replied: ‘‘Go to Jo- 
seph; what he saith to you, do.’’ The famine was not 
only in Egypt, it was over all the face of the earth; and 
the people of all the countries came to Egypt to buy corn. 
So Joseph opened up the store-houses of Egypt and sold 
grain to the Egyptians and to the foreigners who came to 
Egypt to buy. 

The Bible tells us furthermore that before the years of 
famine came, two sons were born to Joseph. ‘The first- 
born he named Manasseh, i. e., that causes one to forget; 
for he said: ‘‘God hath made me forget all my toil’’ (my 
trials and hardships), ‘‘and all my father’s house.’’ He 
meant that God had caused him to forget his sorrows and 
sufferings, and the loss he had sustained by being taken 
away from his happy home, by the way in which He was 
now repaying him for all this. His second-born he called 
Ephraim, i. e., ‘‘God hath caused me to be fruitful in the 
land of my affliction.’’ 

How glorious this humble, ill-treated, and this much- 
abused Joseph had become! And what a blessing he was 
to Egypt and to all the countries round about! A veritable 
savior to millions of people! 


Ai 
Joseph is a faithful type or shadow of a much greater 
and better One than he; he is a faithful type of Jesus 
Christ, the Lord and Savior of the world. 
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Jesus Christ is the only reliable interpreter of God’s 
will and ways; He is the only prophet and counselor that 
can tell the world what God has resolved to do with it, and 
how it can find help and salvation in time of need, how it 
can escape death and live. By nature we cannot fully 
understand God’s law, while the Gospel is a profound mys- 
tery to us. ‘Though God wrote the law in our hearts when 
He created us, and, though, later on, He wrote it on two 
tables of stone and explained it in the Bible; yet, owing to 
our sinfulness, the actual meaning and intent of the law is 
no more clear to us than were Pharaoh’s dreams to him. 
And none of the wise men of this world can interpret and 
explain it tous. While the Gospel, as I have said, is a pro- 
found mystery to us all, to the wise and the ignorant alike. 
Jesus alone can teach us the law’s true meaning, which is 
that we are sinners before God, sinners through and through, 
every fiber and every atom and every particle of us wrapped 
in and saturated with sin; nothing but sin, sin, sin. Jesus 
alone can show us our famished condition, and open our 
eyes to see it. He alone can teach us that unless special 
provision be made for us certain death will be our portion. 

And He does teach us this by His Holy Spirit in His 
holy word, which He has caused to be written in the Bible 
and preached in the world. 

And He alone can and does teach us that there is a way 
of escape from death, a way to feed our famished souls with 
food that will nourish us unto eternal life; which food is He 
Himself in His blessed Gospel. He is the living bread 
which came down from heaven; if any man eat of this bread 
he shall live forever. Whosoever believes in Him, as He is 
declared and set forth in the Gospel, shall not die but shall 
have everlasting life. 

He is also like Joseph in this respect: through sorrow 
and suffering He entered into great glory. Pharaoh ex- 
alted Joseph and said to him: ‘‘Thou shalt be over my 
house, and according unto thy word shall all my people 
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be ruled; only in the throne will I be greater than thou.’’ 
And he put a gold ring upon his hand and a gold chain 
about his neck, and arrayed him in clothes of fine linen 
and made him ride in his second chariot and made all the 
people bow the knee before him; and he gave him a wife 
who bore him children, and gave him a new name, ex- 
pressive of his glory and greatness. So God exalted Jesus 
when His suffering was ended, made Him have dominion 
over all the works of His hand, put all things under His 
feet. Everything, except Himself, did He put under Him; 
He crowned Him with glory and honor, arrayed Him in a 
robe of heavenly majesty, and gave Him a name that is 
above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth; and that every tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 

He also gave Him a bride, not of the dregs of the 
world, but of them that are of great worth before God, a 
royal, priestly race, namely, the holy Christian church. 
God also blessed this union with a large number of chil- 
dren, which are a source of great pleasure and comfort to 
Jesus, causing Him to forget His sorrow and suffering and 
making Him fruitful in the land of His affliction. In that 
grand and beautiful nuptial song, the forty-fifth Psalm, we 
read of Christ: ‘‘Instead of Thy fathers shall be Thy chil- 
dren, whom Thou mayest make princes in all the earth.’’ 
And the 110th Psalm compares the children of Christ, the 
Christians, to the dew-drops of early morning in point of 
number. And when Christ sees all these children and be- 
holds in them the fruits of His suffering and death, He feels 
amply rewarded for all His sorrow and suffering. Isaiah says: 
‘“He shall see His seed,’’ i. e., His children; ‘‘He shall see of 
the travail’’ (suffering) ‘‘of His soul, and shall be satisfied.’’ 

Lastly, as Joseph not only ruled over the Egyptians 
and gave them counsel but also provided for them, pro- 
vided them with bread to sustain their lives in the time of 
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famine: so Christ provides for them that are His, both as to 
body and soul. Concerning their bodies He has given them 
the promise, which He always keeps: ‘‘In the days of fam- 
ine they shall be satisfied.’ And their souls He feeds with 
the bread of life and quenches their thirst with the water 
of life. Yea, He gives them His body and blood, as living 
food, sustaining their life in this world and assuring them 
of life everlasting in the world to come. 

It is all done dy Aim and through Him. When the 
people came to Pharaoh for bread, he told them they must 
go to Joseph. And when people desire anything of God, 
they must go to Jesus. Everything has been put into His 
hands and must be received from His hands. ‘‘Neither is 
there salvation in any other,’’ says the Scripture; ‘‘for there 
is none other name under heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved.’’ He is the way, the truth, and the life; 
no man cometh to the Father but by Him. 

Will you not go to Him, dear listener, and make known 
to Him your wants, yea, ask Him to make known to you 
your wants, and let Him provide for you? Behold, He came 
down from heaven to do that for you. For no other reason 
did He leave His Father’s throne and come into this vale 
of tears than to tell you of the misery of your natural state, 
of your famished condition, and of the great day of famine 
before you, when you must leave off eating earthly bread 
and lie down and die, — He came to tell you this to create 
in you a desire for wholesome food that will nourish you in 
death; and to prepare such food for you through His suffering 
and death, and to offer and give it to you in His holy word. 

Will you despise all this grace and goodness, this pre- 
cious food? Oh, do not do that; for then you will die and 
nothing will save you. Go to Him and ask Him to feed 
you, bow the knee before Him, and ask Him to receive you 
into His heavenly Kingdom and be your Lord, and serve 
Him in everlasting righteousness, innocence, and blessed- 
ness. Amen. Bp oer eal oa 
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SERMON OUTLINES. 


Outlines of a Confessional Sermon for Christmas 
on Luke 1, 46—55. 


(Compare Luther’s Works, St. Louis ed., Vol. VII, col. 1376 ff.) 


‘*My soul doth magnify,’’ etc., v.46—50. ‘Thus Mary. 
We all to-day must join in—especially communicants: 


MY SOUL DOTH MAGNIFY THE LORD, AND MY SPIRIT RE- 
JOICETH IN GOD MY SAVIOR, for 


1. He hath regarded our low estate, 

2. He hath done to us great things, 

3. He hath scattered the proud tn the imagination of 
their hearts. 

ie 

He hath regarded our low estate. 

a. He is wont to look upon the lowly. —Not Annas’ or 
Caiaphas’ daughter— Mary. Not the proud city of Jerusa- 
lem—Bethlehem. Not Herod’s palace—a stable, a manger. 

b. He hath regarded our low estate. God is my Sav- 
ior, v. 47. ‘‘He took not on him the nature of angels,’’ 
Hebr. 2, 16, but our flesh and blood. — 

But more; He not only regarded, ‘looked upon’’ 
(R. V.), our low estate, but 


108 

Fle hath done to us great things. 

a. He has shown His mercy toward us—for His mercy 
moved Him to come and help His people, v. 54. And not 
only Israel, v. 50.—For His mercy’s sake He came to help, 
and actually did help; for 

b. ‘‘He exalted them of low degree,’’ v. 52; a. has 
rendered the ungodly godly, made servants of Satan to be 
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children of God, etc.; 8. body and blood: food and drink 
—our soul His habitation; 7. has brought us to heayenly 
bliss, cf. v. 48: paxaproder:; vv. 54.55. Cf. Gen. 12, 3, etc. 

But mark, these great things are done only to the 
lowly, for 

Ie 

He showeth strength with His arm, He scattereth the 
proud. 

The proud are, 

a. the impenitent, because they will not acknowledge 
and confess their unworthiness; 

b. the self-righteous, who deem themselves rich, while 
they are poor and destitute; cf. vv. 52. 53. 


Therefore, let us not be proud in the imagination of our 
heart, but humble —. Then all generations shall call us 
blessed. KS, 


Sketch of a Funeral Address for an Infant on 1 John 1, 7. 


‘*Mourners.’’ — Death brings sorrow. Death a cruel 
and powerful enemy. More powerful he who has the power 
of death, the devil. However, not almighty. Subject to a 
higher power, to Him who holds the destiny of all things in 
His hand, without whose permission no sparrow—no hair—, 
the almighty Ruler—. He has visited this house. But He 
is not only the almighty God, the awful Judge, also the 
merciful and gracious Father; and this visitation not a visita- 
tion in wrath, but a gracious visitation. This to be proven 
from text. | 

THE DEATH OF THIS CHILD, 

1. @ gracious visitation of our Father upon the de- 
ceased child, and i 

2. a gracious visitation of our Father upon the be- 
veaved parents. 
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L. 


A gracious visitation of our Father upon the deceased 
child. 


May we hope that this child is saved? We are confi- 
dent, certain. Why?) Some: because a mere infant, in-- 
nocent. No. We are dy nature, i. e., by dzrth, the chil- 
dren of wrath. If we die in the state into which we are 
born as infants, no hope of salvation. Why, then, are we 
confident that, etc.? Text. 


a. The blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, cleanseth 
it from all sins. a. ‘‘Blood’’—no atonement without blood. 
Therefore Christ by Himself, by His blood, made purifica- 
tion of sins. §. Precious blood, the blood of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God. More precious than all the treasures of 
the world, sufficient to make atonement —. But for your 
child, too? Nodoubt. Matt.18,11. John1, 29. 1John2, 2. 
But has this cleansing been applied to your child? We 
may say of water, it cleanseth our bodies from all unclean- 
ness. Still, many people remain filthy, because they will 
not apply the cleansing element. Thus, the blood of Christ 
cleanseth —. Still many will remain forever polluted with 
sin, because the blood that cleanseth is not applied, be- 
cause the merits of the blood of Christ are not appro- 
priated. But 


b. This child has rececved the cleansing of its sins by 
the blood of Jesus Christ. How? Baptized. In Baptism 
it has received the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ. 
Baptism, the ‘‘washing’’ of regeneration (new birth), pro- 
creation of a new man, whose life, whose soul is faith, 
whose nourishment the blood, the merits of Jesus Christ. 
As bodily food may be dissolved in water, to be adminis- 
tered to an infant, thus—. We have said, The death, etc., 
a gracious visitation, etc. But why, if so blessed by Bap- 
tism? Because thereby brought from a'‘state of imperfection 


to perfection, from a state of danger to state of security, 
32 
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state of lowliness to state of glory. The Lord has stored 
away His dearly bought treasure in a place of safety. Is 
not that a gracious visitation upon the child? 


TE. 


The death of this child a gracious visitation of our 
Father upon you, the bereaved parents. 


The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth you. You, too, 
have, in Baptism, vecezved the cleansing of your sins. New 
man was born—nourished by instruction in your childhood. 
But you have neglected—starved the new man— deserted 
your Lord. However, He has not forgotten you— graciously 
visited you. A gracious visitation when He gave you this 
child—what joy! Was gently knocking —. Did you heed 
His call? Has graciously visited you again in the death—. 
Is knocking again, not so mildly, gently, more vigorously, 
may at first have struck terror to your hearts, like a peal of 
thunder. But not a visitation in wrath—a gracious visita- 
tion. Rev. 3, 20. Matt. 24, 13. yee 
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The Ten Commandments explained in Sermonic Lectures by 
William Dallmann. Second edition revised. Pitts-- 
burg, Pa. American Lutheran Publication Board. 
1900. “335 pages: (Price; $1.00: 

For several reasons we are glad to see this book ina 
second edition. We are glad for the author and the pub- 
lishers, whom we congratulate upon their success. We are 
glad for the church and its members, who will be benefited 
by the influence this book will thus continue to exert. And 
we are glad for the book’s own sake; for it has become a 
better book in this second edition than it was in the first. 
Various features which disfigured the work in its first form 
have been removed, and while we would still object to the 
general introduction of the style and manner of these ‘‘ser- 
monic lectures’’ into our English Lutheran pulpits, we cor- 
dially welcome this explanation of the Ten Commandments 
in its second edition as a bright and popular exposition of 
the Decalogue for the Christian reader generally and for our 
Lutheran people especially. They will find many things 
said here as they had not heard them said before and by 
men whom they had not met before, and may they heed 
what they are told and profit by the doctrine of the law thus 
once again exhibited and expounded. Ay G. 


Sunday-School Texts. Selected and arranged by A. L. 
Graebner. St. Louts, Mo. Concordia Publishing 
House. 1900. 38 pages. Price, 5 cents. 

This little book was published in the present form in 
compliance with many urgent requests following an article 
on Sunday-schools and a compilation of textual material 
printed in the QUARTERLY. A German edition also was 
called for, and appeared shortly after the English edition. 
An outline of the plan, and recommendations for the use, 
of the booklet will be found in the Preliminary Remarks. 


Nu. 


Abel, faith of — 425; sacrifice of — 
425 f. 

Absolution 382. 

Acrelius, Isr., 437. 438. 

Active obedience of Christ 23. 137. 
147. 148. 

Acts of the apostles, modern views of 
the — 374. 

Adoration of the host in the Angli- 
can church 310. 

Adultery cause for rescission of be- 
trothal 473. 

Alcuin Club 309. 

Aleander, Jerome, his morals 25 N.; 
— at Worms 31. 36. 

American Lutheran Almanac and 
Year Book, vev. 116. 

Antichrist 273. 

Apocalypse, Gosswein, commentary 
on the —, rev. 379 f. 

Apollinarians 1. 8. 

Apostolic Age, the — by James V. 
Bartlett, rev. 373 ff. 

Apostolic succession in the Anglican 
church 293. 

*Arorédeoua defined 20. 

Apotelesmaticum, genus — 20. 

Apotheosized, Christ not — 5. 

Arends, J. G., schoolteacher 452. 

Ascension into heaven, Christ’s — 
141. 

Atonement the work of God 146; 
vicarious — 21. 23. 24. 45. 48. 57 f. 
137. 147. 148. 

Attributes, communication of — in 
Christ.11 f7 13° 

Auchematicum, genus — 14. 


Augsburg Confession 433. 

Augustine, an abused dictum of St. 
— 196 ff. 

Auricular confession in the Anglican 
church 312. 

Auswahl aus Luthers deutschen 
Schriften by W. H. Carruth, rev. 
120 f. 


Babylonian Captivity, Luther’s book 
ou the — 32. 

Baptism, an act 407; — means of sal- 
vation 391 f. 410. 

Baptismal regeneration denied in the 
Anglican church 301; use of — 
water 408. 

Wal, meaning of — 323 f. 326 f. 

Baughman v. Richmond Typogr. 
Union 106. 

Beecher, H. W., as a speaker 353. 

Benevolence of God 388. 

Benzelius, Archb. — 434. 437. 

Berkenmeyer, Past. 440. 

Betrothal, breach of — 458 ff. 477; 
breach of — by desertion 474 ff; 
breach of — when complete 475; 
breach of — and church discipline 
477; conditional — no — 461 f; 
— defined 458; difference between 


—and consummated marriage460; 
— essentially marriage 458; —not © 


to be rescinded by mutual agree- 


ment 478 £; — not simply a con- re: 


tract 459; prohibited degrees not 
created by — 327; rescission of — 


for adultery 473; scriptural view 


of — 459 f. 


INDEX. 


Betrothed, incontinence of — 460. 

Birth of Christ 133. 

Bidrck, Eric — 434. 

Bishop, schoolteacher 450. 

Bolzius, J. M., 450. 

Bonn Conferences 317. 

Borell, Past. 439. 

Boycott unlawful 103 f. 106 f. 

Brahe, Peter — 432. 

Breach of betrothal and its conse- 
quences 458 ff. 

Breach of faith 464. 

Breathing and oratory 353. 

Broad church doctrine in the Angli- 
can church 312 f. 

Brothers and sisters, intermarriage 
of — 325. 

Brotherhood of the holy cross 307. 

Brunnholtz, Peter — 442. 

Burden of proof 472. 

Burial of Christ 63. 134. 


Cain, words of Eve at the birth of — 
422; — married his sister 347. 
Calvinism 405 f; — on the means of 

grace 279. 

Cambridge, University of — 283; 
headquarters of Low-church party 
283. 

Campanius, John — 432 f. 

Capital and Labor 94. 210. 211. 222. 

Carruth, Auswahlaus Luthers Schrif- 
ten, rev. 120 f. 

Catechism, instruction in the — 435. 
436. 437. 438. 439. 440. 441. 442. 
443. 445. 447. 453. 454. 455; Lu- 
ther’s — in American schools 432; 
Luther’s — translated into Indian 
language 433. 

Catechizations inthe Lutheran church 
in America 435—437. 438. 441. 
Celibacy in the Anglican church 303. 

Celsus 2. 

Charity and the Labor question 203 ff. 

Charles V 25. 28. 

Charles XII promises support of a 
teacher 435. 
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Christ the central subject of Scripture 
1. 396; the historical — 1; — in 
Tacitus 2; synoptical — 2; Jo- 
hannean — 2; person of — 2 ff; 
personality of — 17. 18; natures 
of —2; humanity of —7; divinity 
of — 3.4; divine and human will . 
of — 23; personal union in — 10. 
11. 17. 18. 23.159; communication 
of natures in — 10 f; communica- 
tion of attributes in — 11.17; im- 
mutability of —13.16; infinity of— 
16; omniscience of —13. 15 f. 136; 
omnipresence of — 136; omnip- 
otence of — 12. 15.16.18. 23. 135; 
holiness of —18 f; sinlessness of 
— 19. 20. 50; humiliation of — 
18. 53 f. 129. 269; purpose of the 
humiliation of —137; stages of the 
humiliation of — 138; conception 
of — 3; birth of — 133; circum- 
cision of — 134; —, his flight into 
Egypt 134; baptism of —4; temp- 
tation of — 19 f. 135; suffering of 
— 24. 43 ff. 45. 51 ff. 56 f; death 
of — 24.134; burial of — 63, 134; 
exaltation of — 18. 54. 139 ff. 270; 
—, his descent into hell 140; re- 
surrection of — 141. 262; —, his 
ascension 141; —, his sitting at 
the right hand of God 141 f. 270; 
second advent of — 142. 143; office 
and work.of — 143 ff; obedience 
of — 47f. 148 f; active obedience 
of — 23 f. 137. 147; passive obedi- 
ence of — 137 f. 147; — the Priest 
21 f. 58. 145 ff; sacrifice of — 147 f; 
— our righteousness 24; — our 
substitute 20; — our Mediator 20. 
21. 147. 148. 149; — our Advocate 
151. f;° — still our High: Priest 
151 f; — the Prophet 22. 160 f. 
257 ff. 260; — not the originator 
of a new religion 263; —not anew 
Lawgiver 264; public ministry of 
— 157 ff; — preached the Gospel 
264 £; — expounds the Scriptures 
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263; miracles of — 167 f. 260 f; 
— teaching by his example 264; 
— still our Prophet 265 ff; — the 
chief Shepherd 266; — the Savior 
also in his prophetic office 265. 
267; — the King 169. 268 ff; — 
King from his conception 268. 
275 f; —, his kingdom of power 
268 f. 271; —, his kingdom of grace 
271; —the King, our Savior 270; 
—, his kingdom of glory 275; — 
the Seed of the woman 417 ff; pen- 
picture of — from Isaiah 42 ff. 
157 ff; — the Host at the Lord’s 
supper 409; personal appearance 
of — 55. 

Christian ethics, an apostolic lesson 
in — 67 ff. 

Christian liberty, use and abuse of — 
78 f. 

Christian Nobles, Luther’s book to 
the, — 32: 

Christians, origin of the name of — 
30 N. 

Christina, Fort — 432 f. 436. 

Christology 1 ff. 129 ff. 257 ff. 

Xpworéc, signification of — 22. 

Church Association in the Anglican 
church 317 f. 

Church defined 278; — not a democ- 
racy or aristocracy 271; — a mon- 
archy 271; — an invisible king- 
dom 272; — has no visible head 
273; — ruled by the word of Christ 
273; — has no police power 273; 
powers of the — where vested 278 ; 
how to be exercised 274; — on 
earth church militant 275; — the 
mightiest factor in society 246; 
Pusey’s false doctrine of the — 
292 f. 

Circumcision of Christ 134. 

Coercion practiced by trade unions 
101 f. 

Colsberg, Swen, schoolteacher 434. 

Commerce in earlier times 205. 
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Communicatio idiomatum, genera of 
— 13. 

Communication of attributes in Christ 
11. 17. 31. 159; direct and indirect 
16; not progressive 17 f. 

Communication of natures 10 f. 

Communion, open — 274. 

Communio sub una in the Anglican 
church 310. 

Concomitance, doctrine of — in the 
Anglican church 310. 

Concurrence of both natures in the 
work of Christ 22 f. 

Conditional betrothal 461. 462 f. 464. 
465. 

Confessional sermons, outlines of — 

364 ff. 

Confirmation not a sacrament 408. 
409. 

Confraternity of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment 303 f. 

Connivance and collusion in matri- 
monial offenses 474. 

Consensus, non concubitus facit ma- 

trimonium 458. 471. 

Consent, marriage — 458. 459. 

Conversion of Paul 389 f. 

Co-operation, interdenominational — 
2025 

Corpus Christi day in the Anglican 
church 304. 

Council of Trent and the Anglican 
ritualists 307. 

Cousins, intermarriage of — 329 f. 

Criticism, higher — in sermons 245. 

Culpepper, Va., school at — 453. 

Cyclopedia, first theological — 117; 
the Lutheran — 117 f. 


Daussweber, Melch., schoolteacher 
439. 
Death of Christ 134. 

Deceased wife’s sister, marriage with 
— 327. 328. 331. 336 f. 343. 344: 
Decet Romanum Pontificem, bull — 

29. 30. 
Delivery of sermons 352. 


INDEX. 


Denominations, false view of — 250. 

De occultis non judicat ecclesia 472. 

Depravity, natural — 70. 

Descent of Christ into hell 140. 

Desertion, breach of betrothal by — 
474 ff. 

Acad, meaning of — 400. 

Divinity of Christ 3. 4. 5 f. 
Christ. 

Docetists 1. 

Doling, schoolteacher 443. 

Doellinger to Pusey 289. 

Duress and marriage consent 458. 468. 

Dutch Buffalo Creek, school at — 451. 

Dutch Lutherans at New Amstel 433 f. 

Dutch- Lutherans on the Hudson 
439 ff. 

Dutch Reformed schools, Lutheran 
children in — 440. 

Dylander, John — 436. 


See 


Ebenezer, Ga., schools at — 450. 451. 

Ebionites 1. 

Education, Christian. See religious 
training, catechism, catechiza- 
tion, schools, schoolteachers, 
schoolhouses, schoolbooks, exam- 
inations. 

Hirenica, Pusey’s — 315. 

Elizabeth greeting Mary 3. 

Elocution with special reference to 
pulpit oratory 348 ff. 

Employer and employed 210. 211. 
PA UAS ii 

Employers, disregard of — by unions 
99. 

Employers, selfishness of — 204. 

’Rvepyeiodat, usage of — 401. 

Enlarging statutes 326. 

Enoch a preacher 427 ; — walked with 
God 428; translation of — 429. 

Error personae 458. 470. 

Kssenes 378. 

“‘Rucharist,’’ by Ernst Gerfen, rev. 
119. 

Eucharist an act 407 ; institution of the 
— 408; real presence in the — 18. 
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Eucharistic bread 408. 

Eucharistic sacrifice in the Anglican 
church 304. 307. 310. 312. 

EHutychians 1. 

Evangelicals in the Anglican church 
280. 282. 283. 

Eve, faith of — 423; words of — at 
Cain’s birth 422 f. 

Exaltation of Christ 18. 50 f. 54. 139. 
270; stages of — 140 ff. 

Examinations, public — 435. 446 f. 

Exsurge Domine, Bull — 29. 30. 

Extreme unction in the Anglican 
church 307. 


Faith before the flood 413. 

Faith, bestowal of — is regeneration 
401; — how engendered 65 ; — not 
a condition of our salvation 387; 
— of Abel 425; — of Lamech 429; 
— of Noah 430; — dpyavov Anmrixédy 
400; perseverance in — wrought 
by the means of grace 401 f; —the 
gift of God 2; — the saving knowl- 
edge of Christ 65; — the work of 
God in us 387; — wrought by the 
Gospel 400. 

Falck, Gabriel — 436. 

Fall of man the work of Satan and 
man tempted by Satan 145 f. 

False doctrine a sin 252. 

False doctrine rebellion 
Christ 273. 

Family, influence of the — 248. 

Fear of God 40. 

Filioque, Pusey and the — 317. 

Flight into Egypt, Christ’s — 134. 

‘Form of God,’’ Phil. 2, 6. 132. 

Forsberg, Nils, schoolteacher 438. 

Four Gospels from a Lawyer’s stand- 
point, by H. H. Bennet, rev. 121 f. 

Frank, schoolteacher — 453. 

Fraud and marriage consent 458. 468 f. 

¥rederickstown, school at — 447, 

Frederick the Wise 29. 

Free competition 208; — and charity 
218 f; — and selfishness 212 ff; 


against 
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— and trade unions 216 f; restric- 
tion of — 216 f. 220 ff. 
Freedom of trade 208. 


Free grace, outlines of a sermon on |- 


— 364. 
Free public schools a menace to pa- 
rochial schools 450. 
Friesland, schoolteacher 452. 
Froude, R. H., 283. 
Funeral sermons, outlines of — 229 ff. 
Funkstown,: school at — 449. 


Germans in Pennsylvania, schools 
among early — 441. 

Germantown, school at — 443. 448. 

Gerfen, E., Hucharist, rev. 119 f. 

Gesticulation 355 f. 

Galilee, Christ in — according to 
prophecy 170 ff. 

Garrick quoted on oratory 351. 

George, Duke of Saxony 30. 

Girelius, pastor — 439. 

Glapio at Worms 32. 

Gloria Dei church 434. 436. 

Glory, degrees of — in heaven 277; 
kingdom of — 275. 

Godliness, advantages of — 231. 

Goethe quoted on oratory 349. 

Golden Passionale 52. 

Golden Rule, no salvation by the — 
obi 

Goodness of God 388. 

Good works, Luther on — 73 f. 

Gorham case 301. 

Goschenhoppen, school at — 449. 

Gospel a divine doctrine 393. 395. 


397; — a divine letter of pardon 
399; — a mystery 395; — and 
human reason 395 f; — a mani- 


festation of the will of God 397; 
— authoritative 397. 398; — call 
earnest everywhere 404. 405; -— 
efficacious everywhere 403. 404; 
efficacy of the — 163. 165; effect 
of the — how produced 405; first 
— 417 ff; — God’s will and testa- 
ment 399; — in a wider sense 393; 


INDEX. 


nature of the — 393; — not ca- 
pable of correction 398; — not 
only a doctrine 390 f; — dpyavov 
dotixdv 399. 400; — pars potior of 
the Scriptures 394; preaching of 
the — 162 ff; —resistible 403. 404; 
— the doctrine of the only true 
religion 398; wzs collativa of the 
— 399; vis effectiva s. operativa 
of the — 401; — the power of God 
403; — works salvation 390. 
Gospel Sermons. Country sermons 
vol. III, by F. Kuegele, vev. 116. 
Government, obedience to civil — a 
duty 76; object of civil — 77. 
Grace of God, def. 388; saving — 
universal 389; — offered to all men 
405; — resistible 403. 405. 410 f. 
Grant, anecdote of General — 249. 
Greek church and English ritualists 
316. 317. 
Grievances of the Germans against 
Rome 30. 32. 
Gronau, Israel — 450. 


Hagerstown 449. 

Hamilton, H., schoolteacher 451. 

Harrisburg, school at — 449. 

Hampden case at Oxford 300. 

Handschuh, J. F., 444. 

Henkel, Phil., recommends Sunday- 
schools 457. 

Henkel’s printing office 455. 

Hernboom, Arvid, schoolteacher 435. 
436. 

Hesselius, Mag., 435. 

High-church and Low-church, con- 
flict between — 300. 

High-church theology 280. 

Holiness of Christ 18 f. 

Holy cross, adoration of the — in the 
Anglican church 308. 

Holy water in the Anglican church 
308. 

Hours, canonical — in the Anglican 
church 303. / 

Humanity of Christ 3. 7. 


a 


INDEX. 


Humiliation and exaltation of Christ 
18. 

Humiliation of Christ 53. 129. 132 ff. 
159 f. 269; subjectum quo of the 
— 130 f; subjectum quod of the 
— 130 f; — not his incarnation 
130 £; —Kévoore not Kpbyrie 135. 138; 
— kévwowe yphoews, not KtHoewe 138; 
purpose of the — 137; rays of glory 
in Christ’s state of — 135 f; stages 
in the — 138 f. 

Husband, no — without a wife 467. 


Idiomaticum, genus — 13. 

Immanuel 3. 

Immutability in Christ 13. 16. 

Impeccability as distinguished from 
sinlessness 19. 

Incarnation of the Adyoo 6. 17. 20; 
purpose of the — 20 ff; — not per 
sé humiliation 130 f. 

Industrial production, causes of — 
90 ff; — a complicated thing 90 ff. 
93. 

Intransitive attributes, how commu- 
nicated to the human nature of 
Christ 16. 

Intercession of Christ for us 151 f. 

Interpretation of law 324 f. 337 f. 

Invisible church 272. 

Invocation of saints in the Anglican 
church 309. 

Iron wage law 219. 

Isidore of Seville, Origines of — 
D7. 

Isaiah on the birth of Christ 3; Pen- 
picture of Christ drawn from — 
42 ff. 157 ff. 


Jesus, name of — 3. 

Jesus, see Christ. 

Jews at the time of Christ 374 ff. 

Johnston Co. v. Meinhart 105 f. 

Josephus on Christ 2. 

Jubilee year, Jewish — 164. 

Judgment, coming of Christ to — 
143. 
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Justification, doctrine of — 126 f; 

objective — 46; subjective — 46. 

Justinian, Institutions of — quoted 
338 f. 


Keble, John — 282. 287. 288. 

Kevovv, meaning of — 131 f. 

Kévwoue in Christ 132 ff. 269; — xp#oews, 
not KT#oEewe 135. 138 f. 

Kenotists, modern — 6. 

Keys of the kingdom of heaven 274. 

Kingdom of glory, Christ’s — 275 ff; 
subjects in the — 275 f; consum- 
mation of the — 277. 

Kingdom of grace, Christ’s — 271 ff; 
— ruled by the word 272; bless- 
ings of the — 274. 

Kingdom of power, Christ’s — 268 ff; 
subjects in the — 269. 

Knoll, M. C. — 440. 441. 

Kocherthal, Jos. — 439. 

Kuegele, Gospel Sermons, vev. 116. 

Kurtz, J. N., 442. 


Labor, manual — a disgrace among 
ancients 205. 

Labor question, the pastor and the 
— 84 ff. 203 ff. 

Labor not the creator of all wealth 
93 ff; — alone produces nothing 
94. 96; unjust claims of — 98; 
monopoly, of — claimed by unions 
100; — claims all wealth as its 
creator 212; — and capital in con- 
flict 203. 211; separation of — and 
capital 210 f; —tyrannizing — 204. 
223; —in competition with— 222 ff ; 
ruling principles of the — market 
218. 219; — largely unorganized 
224. 225. 

Lamech, faith of — 429. 

Lancaster, school at — 443. 446. 448. 
449. 

Landgrave Philip’s double marriage 
174 ff. ' 

Law cannot save 393; — handmaid 
of the Gospel 394; natural — 395; 
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— a manifestation of the divine 
will 395; purpose of the — 161 f; 
Christ’s fulfilment of the — 21; 
stringency of the secular — 155; 
secular — and the church 156; 
interpretation of — 337 f. 

Lebanon, school at — 448. 449. 

Lemke, Herm. H., 451. 

Lepaux, founder of Theophilanthropy 
262. 

Leviticus XVIII 319 ff. 

Liber Gomorrhianus of Damiani 
176. 

Liberty, Christian — 78 f. 

Library of the Fathers 291. 

Lidman, pastor — 436. 

Littlemore, the monastery at — 285. 

Lockenius, Lars Carlson — 433 f. 

Lodge, religion of the — idolatry 253; 
— an evil from beginning to end 
253; — works as a drain to the 
church 252. 

Loeser, Jac., teacher 444. 446. 

Aéyoc, incarnation of the — 17. 

Loonenburg, school at — 440. 

Lord’s Supper an act 407; — assures 
us of forgiveness of sins 410; Pu- 
sey’s doctrine of the — not Lu- 
theran 294 f. 

Low-church theology 280. 

Lucas Kranach, Luther to — 34. 

Lucian de morte Peregrini 2. 

Ludi, Ant., schoolteacher 452. 

Lund, translation of Pontoppidan’s 
Explanation of Luther’s Cate- 
chism 380 ff. 

Lusts, abstinence from fleshly — 
69- f. 

Luther and Landgrave Philip’s double 
marriage 174 ff; — and the Scrip- 
tures 38 ff. 

Lutheran settlement, earliest — in 
America 432. 

Iutheran Cyclopedia, rev. 117 f. 

Lutherans, origin of the name 30 N. 

Luther’s journey to Worms 32; — 
book on the Babylonian captivity 
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32; — conduct at Worms 25 ff; 
— 95 Theses and their significance 
279. 


| Lynching condemned 77. 


Machinery, labor saving — 210. 

Majesty, divine — communicated to 
the human nature of Christ 16 f. 

Majestaticum, genus — 14 f. 

Malander, W., schoolteacher 436. 

Mandate of Charles V to Luther in 
15232) £: 

Manning, Cardinal — 302. 

Manufacture, modern methods of — 
100. 

Mariolatry 418. 

Marriage consent excluded by duress 
468; — by fraud 468; — by error 
personae 470. 

Marriage laws of the state to be re- 
spected 461. 

Marriage, offer of — without an ac- 
ceptance no engagement 466 f; 
— only where there is — consent 
471. 

Martinsburg, school at — 449. 

Mary eordkoe 3. 

Mary, prayers to — in the Anglican 
church 308. 309. 310. 

Masonic prayers 384. 

Masonic Monitor by J. R. Parson, 
rev. 383 f. 

Masonry, the evil of — 253. 

Mass, adoration in the — idolatry 17. 

Masses, daily — in the Anglican 
church 303; — for the dead in the 
Anglican church 303. 304. 305. 309; 
fees for —in the Anglican church 
309. 

Materialism of present age 75. 248 f. 

Matrimony not a sacrament 407. 

Maul, schoolteacher 444. 

Means of grace 38 ff; — word and 
sacraments 390; — resistible 403. 
ALVES 

Means of salvation 398 ff. 

Mediate action of God resistible 403. 


INDEX. 


Mediator, Christ the — 150 f. 

Melanchthon and the Landgrave’s 
double marriage 192 ff. 

Melchizedek and Christ 268. 

Mercy of God 388. 

Middle ages, monopolism of the — 
206 f. 

Ministry of Christ 157 ff. 

Ministry in the church 274. 278; 
qualifications for the 108 ; 
— conferred by the call 278; Cal- 
vinistic notion of the — 279. 

Miracles of Christ 167 f; purpose of 
the — 260 f; — of Christ com- 
pared with those of others 270. 

Missionary sermons, sketches of — 
112 ff. 365 ff. 368 f. 370 ff. 

Missourians, origin of the name 30N. 

Mittelberger, Gottl., schoolteacher 
444, 

Monophysites 1. 

Monopolism of antiquity 205 f; — of 
the middle ages 206 ff. 

Monopoly of Labor 100. 

Moral law not an absolute norm 346. 

Mop¢7 Yeov what, 132. 

Muhlenberg, H. M., a founder of 
schools 442. 

Musselbach, schoolteacher 440. 


Naesman, Gabr. — 437. 

Nativity of Christ 3. 

Nature, what is — 5. 

Natures, two distinct — in Christ 10. 

Nestorians 1. 

New Amstel, school at — 434. 

New Goschenhoppen, school at — 
448. 

New Hanover, school at — 441. 443. 
444, 445. ; 

Newman, J. H., 282. 284. 285. 286. 
289. 290. 291. 300. 314. 

New Providence, school at — 445. 

New Sweden 432. 

New York 441. 446. 

Noah, faith of — 430; — a preacher 

of righteousness 430. 
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Nordkiel, school at — 446. 
North Carolina, schools in — 451 f. 
Ntissmann, Ad., 452. 


O beata culpa etc. 420. 

Obedience of Christ 47 f; active — 
21. 23. 137. 147. 148; passive —- 
24. 137. 147. 149. 

Office and work of Christ 143 ff. 257 ff. 

Office of Christ 157 ff; prophetic — 
160 f. 257 ff; royal — 268 ff; sacer- 
dotal — 145 ff. 

Old Catholics and English Ritualists 
Bz 

Omnipotence of Christ 12. 15. 16. 
183135; 

Omnipresence of Christ 15 f. 136. 

Omniscience of Christ 15. 136. 

Open communion 274. 

Operative attributes how communi- 
cated 16. 

Oratory, pulpit — 348 ff. 

Order of Corporate Reunion 305 f. 

Order of the Holy Redeemer 307. 

Ordination not a sacrament 408; 
— and the efficacy of sacraments 
293". 

Ordination or installation of a minis- 
ter, form for the — 107 ff. 

Ortmann, schoolteacher — 450 f. 

Oxford, University of — 283. 287 f; 
— the Athens of High-church 
principles 283. 


Pardon, divine — unconditional 410. 

Parental consent 465. 466. 

Parents, responsibility of — 247 f. 

Parochial schools menaced by free 
public schools 450. See Schools. 

Passive obedience of Christ 24. 137. 
149. 

Pastor and the Labor question, the 
— 84 ff. 203 ff. 

Pastors teaching school, see School. 

Paul, conversion of — 389. 

Pen-picture of Christ drawn from 
Isaiah 42 ff. 157 ff. 
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Pennsneck 437. 438. 
Pennsylvania synod, schools of the 
— in 1812 and 1813 450. 

People v. Fischer 105. 

Perfectum propheticum 52. 

Perseverance in faith by the means 
of grace 401 f. 

Personality of Christ 17; ome — in 
Christ 8. 

Personal union in Christ 18. 23. 159; 
— indissoluble 18; — when ac- 
complished 17. 

Peter confessing Christ 2. 4. 

Pharisees at the time of Christ 376 f. 

Philadelphia, schools at — 441. 443. 
445. 448. 449. 

Physiocrats 208 f. 

Pbo.c, what is — 5. 

Pilgrims, all Christians are — 69 f. 

Pius IX and the English ritualists 
315. 316. 

Polygamy, Luther on — 180f. 185 f. 
192. 194 f. 196; — not licensed in 
the Mosaic law 342. 

Pontoppidan, explanation of Luther’s 
Small Catechism based on —, vev. 
380. 

Prayers for the dead in the Anglican 

Church 312. 

Preaching not for social improve- 
ment 247; preparation for — 352f. 
true purposes of — 246. 247. 

Pretzels, distribution of — 447. 

Priesthood of Christ 21 f. 58; — not 
discontinued 151 f. 

“Primeval holiness in man a gift of 
God 145. 

Printz, Gov. 432. 433. 

Production, industrial — 90; causes 
of industrial — are variable quan- 
tities 96; complicated nature of 
industrial — 217; capital the 
means of — 94; modern methods 
of — 100. 210 f. 

Prohibited degrees 330. 331 f. 

Prohibition of liquor traffic 154f; ab- 
solute — of marriage is invalid 466. 


INDEX. 


Proletariat of antiquity 206. 

Prophet an official spokesman of God 
Zorn 

Prophetic office of Christ 22. 160 f. 
257 ff; — not extinct 265 f. 

IIporevayyéAvov 21. 23. 417—424. 

Providence, school at — 442. 443. 

Public worship regulation Act in 
England 317 f. 

Public worship before the flood 427. 

Pulpit oratory 348 ff. 

Purgatory in the Anglican church 305. 

Pusey, E. B., 283. 287. 289 f. 290. 291. 
311. 313. 314. 315; theology of — 
292; — heterodox on the church 
and the ministry 292. 293f; — not 
a Lutheran 294f; —on the Lord’s 
supper not a Lutheran 294 f; — and 
the worship of the Host 295 ; — and 
the Tridentine Canons 295; — and 
the Lutheran reformation 296; 
— accuses Luther of heresy 297 f; 
— and the Roman Pontiff 298; 
— on fasting 299; — and prayer 
for the dead 299 {; — opposes 
Dr. Hampden 300; — and the 
Gorham case 302. 

Puseite movement, see Romeward 
Movement. 


Quiescent attributes how communi- 
cated to the human nature of 
Christ 16. 


Raccoon Creek 434. 437. 438. 

Railway guild of the Holy Cross 310. 

Rays of glory in Christ’s state of 
humiliation 135 f. 

Reading, Pa., school at — 446. 

Reading services in early Lutheran 
church in America 453 f. 

Real presence in the Lord’s supper 
18; High-church doctrine of the 
— not Lutheran 280. 

Real Presence, the —, by W. Dall- 
mann, rev. 254 f. 

Rebaptism of Mrs. Pusey 293 f. 


INDEX. 


Redemption, work of — 21. 23 f. 24; 
— of the world a work of God 
44 f{. 146; sufficiency of the — 
150. 151; — of the world not par- 
tial or potential 385; — universal 
ise Fea bets 

Reformatory movements 
XV century 278. 

Regeneration 381 f; — the bestowal 
of faith 401. 

Religious training in the early Lu- 
theran church in America 432 ff. 

Renan, Ernest, 1. 

Resistibility of grace 403. 404. 405. 
410 f. 

Restrictive statutes 325. 326. 329. 

Resurrection of Christ 141; — an 
acknowledgment of his work 141. 
150; — a seal of his doctrine 262. 

Righteousness of man unclean 44. 

Rights of employed and employers 
101 f. 103 f. 105 f. 

Ritualism, Romeward tendency of — 
311. 312. See Romanism, Rome- 
ward Movement. 

Ritualist secret societies 302 ff. 

Roman Pontiff and Ritualists 306. 307. 

Romanism in the Anglican church 
280; especially, Auricular con- 
fession 312; adoration of the Host 
310; celibacy 303; brotherhoods 
307; communio sub una 310; con- 
comitance, doctrine of the — 310; 
council of Trent acknowledged 
307; eucharistic sacrifice 304. 307. 
310. 312; adoration of the holy 
cross 308; invocation of saints 
308. 309. 312; masses for the dead 
304. 305. 309; daily masses 303; 
fees for masses 309; prayers for 
the dead 312; doctrine of Pur- 
gatory 305; Rosaries 312; seven 
sacraments 307. 

Romeward Movement in England 
278 ff; Romeward from the be- 
ginning 286 f. 289; secrecy of the 
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— 285; promoters of the — 281. 
282. 285. 

Ronayne’s Reminiscenses, 
Ronayne, rev. 254. 
Rosaries in the Anglican church 312. 
Royal commission of 1867 on Trade 

Unions 86 f. 
Royal office of Christ 268 ff. 
Rudman, Andr., 434. 


by E. 


Sacerdotal office of Christ 58. 145 ff. 
257 ff; — not discontinued 151 f. 

Sacraments in general 406 ff. 

Sacraments defined 406. 

Sacraments are acfs 407; — are of 
divine institution 407; — require 
use of external elements 408; 
spiritual blessings dispensed in 
the — 409; — to be administered 
according to Christ’s instructions 
274; words of institution in the 
— 408; — are means of grace 
409 f. 

Sacrament of penance in the Angli- 
can church 312. 

Sacrifice of Christ 137. 147. 148 f. 

Sacrifice, eucharistic — in the Angli- 
can church 304 f. 307. 

Saints, invocation of — in the Angli- 
can church 308. 309. 312. 

Saloons, evil influence of — 249. 

Salvation the work of God 46 f. 386; 
— the gift of God 386; complete 
— 385..387; — uot conditional 
387; prompting cause of — 388 f; 
— by grace 387; means of — 389 ff; 
— wholly by the means of grace 
391 f; — by the Gospel 390; — by 
Baptism 391. 410. 

Sandel, Andr., 434. 435. 

Satisfaction rendered to God, not to 
Satan 150. 

Saving grace universal 389. 

Scabs, causes of hatred toward — 222. 

Schaum, J. H., schoolteacher 442. 
443. 

Schippensburg, school at — 449, 
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Schmidt, schoolteacher 444. 

Schober, Gottl., recommends Sun- 
day-schools 457. 

School in private houses 434. 435. 
436. 437. 439. 443. 

School, pastors teaching — 433 f. 435. 
436. 437. 431. 442. 443. 444. 445. 
446. 450. 451. 454. 455. 

Schoolbooks published at New Market 
455. 

Schoolhouse at Christina 434; — at 
Loonenburg 440 f; — at New 
Hanover 443; — at Philadelphia 
445; — at Providence 442. 

Schoolhouses, Lutheran — 439. 448; 
— in Virginia 453. See School- 
house. 

Schools, union — 448; tendency 
toward English in Lutheran — 
439. 442. 446. 447. 448. 449. 450; 
public prayer for — 449. 454. 

Schoolteacher, first German Lutheran 
— in the Hudson valley 439. 

Schoolteachers, early Lutheran —: 
Arends 452; Bishop 450; Colsberg 
434; Daussweber 439; Doling 443; 
Forsberg 438; Frank 453; Hamil- 
ton 451; Hernboom 435. 436; 
Loeser 444. 446; Ludi 452; Ma- 
lander 436; Maul 444; Mittel- 
berger 444; Musselbach 440; Ort- 
mann 450 f; Schaum 442. 443; 
Schmidt 444; Stahl 434; Steiner 
451; Vigera 443. 444; Weygand 
444. 

Schoolteachers, fund to salary — 455. 
456; Moravian — solicited for Lu- 
theran congregations 455 f; scar- 
city of — 443. 452. 455; training 
of — 438. 456; worthless — 441. 
446. 

Scripture, canon of — enlarged by 
the New Testament 267; Christ 
the central subject of — 1; — the 
source of Christian doctrine 1; 
— the only source of Christian 
doctrine 39 ff. 


INDEX. 


Secessions to Rome from the Angli- 
can church 286. 289. 290. 291. 300. 
302. 

Second advent of Christ 142. 

Secret societies, ritualistic —in Eng- 
land 302 ff. 

Seed of the woman 415 f. 417 ff; — of 
the devil 417. 

Self-interpreting Bible, rev. 122 ff. 

Selfishness and free competition 212; 
— in the Labor question 203 ff; 
— of Capital 221; — of Labor 221; 
— the fundamental sin in the 
Labor question 210 ff. 

Self-righteousness 44. 

Self-sanctification of Christ 150. 

Sensus literalis unus est 324 and N. 

Sermon on the Mount an exposition 
of the Law 393. 

Sermons, higher criticism in — 245. 

Sermons, orthodox — 244; right kind 
of — 244. 

Serpent abused by Satan 414. 

Seven sacraments in the Anglican 
church 307. 

Sexual relations, difficulty of regu- 
lating the — 320. 

Sick-calls, hints for — 358; prepa- 
ration for — 361; two — 235. 

Sic utere tuo, ut non laedas alienum 
107. 

Sinlessness of Jesus 19. 20. 50. 

Sin, temporal consequences of — 421. 

Sitting at the right hand of God, 
Christ’s — 270. 

Slave labor 205. 

Small Catechism, Explanation of Lu- 
ther’s —, by E. G. Lund, rev. 
380 ff. 

Smith, Adam, theories of — 208 ff. 

Social questions, how they concern 
the pastor 85 f. 107. 226 ff. 

Societies, ritualist — in England 
285 ff. / 

Society of the Faith 314. 

Society of the Holy Cross 302 ff. 

Society of St. Osmund 307 f. 


INDEX. 


Socinians 1. 

Soteriology 385 ff. 

Souls of men, on caring for the — 
370 ff. 

Speaking, rules for public — 354. 

Spiritus septiformis 158 f. 

Spoken word means of salvation 
atop ie 

Sponsalia de praesenti 459. 

Stages of exaltation in Christ 140 ff; 
— of humiliation 138 f. 

Stahl, Hans, schoolteacher 434. 

State, chief purpose of the — 154. 

State v. Donaldson 106. 

State v. Glidden 103 f. 

State v. Stewart 101 f. 

State of exaltation 139; — of humil- 
iation 129 ff. 

Statutes, enlarging — 326; restrictive 
— 325. 326. 329. 

Steiner, Ruprecht, schoolteacher 451. 

Stevedore’s Ass. v. Walsh 105. 

Strikes 101 f. 103 £; — and boycotts 
coercive measures. and immoral 
216; —, boycotts and lockouts 
pitched battles 204; — cause im- 
mense losses 224; causes of — 
98 f; effects of —87; — and wages 
224 f. 

Substitute, Christ our — 20. 21. 

Suffering of Christ 43. 45. 48 ff. 51 ff. 
56 £; — foretold in the first Gos- 
pel 419 ff. 

Sufficiency of Christ’s atonement 24. 

Sunday, doctrine of — 380 f. 

Sunday-school Texts, by A. L. 
Graebner, rev. 499, 

Sunday-schools as a substitute for 
parochial schools 457; insuffi- 
ciency of — 248. 

Swebilius, Archbishop — 434. 
Swedish language in America 432. 
438; — schools neglected 445. 
Syncretism a fundamental evil of our 

age 251f; —a precursor of ration- 
alism 252. 
Synergism 406. 
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Synod, first Lutheran — in America 
440. 

INY, meaning of — 323. 326. 

1WW3 WNW, meaning of — 326 f. 329 f; 
false interpretation of — 329 f. 


Tacitus on Christ 2. 

Talmage as a speaker 353. 

Tarewovv, meaning of — 129. 

Teachers, scarcity of — 441. 

Temperance fanaticism an evil 156; 
meaning of the word, — 152; 
— question ethically conceived 
153; paragraphs on the — ques- 
tion 152 ff; — question politically 
considered 153. 154. 155. 

Temptation of Christ 19 f. 135; — of 
Christ and — of Eve compared 20. 

Ten Commandments, the —, by W. 
Dallmann, rev. 499, 

Theology, principium cognoscendi 
of — 39 ff. 

Theophilanthropy 262. 

Osoréxoc 9, 

Tinicum, Swedish Lutherans at — 
433 f. 

Torkillus, Reorus — 432. 

Total abstinence not enjoined by the 
word of God 153. 

Tract No. XC 287, 288. 

Tractarian movement in England 
281 ff. 

Tracts for the Times 281 ff. 284. 
288. 

Trade unions, anarchistic methods 
of — 104; — disregard employers 
99. 203 f; effects of — 87; en- 
deavors of — to put down compe- 
tition 226; influence of —on wages 
224£; —open antagonism to capi- 
tal 212 ff; — in the middle ages 
206 ff; investigation of — in Eng- 
land 86 f; — offending against 
charity 226; — shut out compe- 
tition 223; sins of — 226; tyranny 
of — 204; violation of secular law 
by — 101—107. 226. 227. 
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Tranberg, Past. 438. 

Trial of Jesus, by A. Taylor Innes, 
rev. 255 f. 

Tulpehocken, school at — 446. 


Unander, Eric — 438. 

Union, false — is treason to Christ 
274. 

Union, personal — in Christ 10 f. 

Unions, see 7rade unions. 

Universal redemption 151. 

Unlawful marriages prohibited in 
Lev. XVIII 321. 


Vatican Council and the English 
ritualists 311. 315. 

Vicarious atonement 21. 23. 24. 45 f. 
57 £. 59. 62. 137. 148. 150 f; —sacri- 
fice 148. 149 f. 

Vigera, schoolteacher 443. 444. 

Virginia, Lutheran schools in — 452. 

Volenti non fit injuria 474, 479. 


Wages, rate of — 88. 
Walther, Life of — by C. L. Janzow, 
rev. 117. 
Wealth, the sources of — 94; — 
product of concurrent causes 95; 


INDEX. 


Wealth of Nations, 

Smith, quoted, 208 ff. 
Wedding, refusal to fix the — day a 

breach of betrothal 476 f. 
Westminster scandal 313. 


by Adam 


‘Whitefield as a speaker 356 f. 


Whole or half blood, relations by — 
327. 

Why men do not go to cburch, by 
Cortland Myers, rev. 243 ff. 

Will of Christ, divine and human — 
23. 

Wills, two — in Christ 10. 23. 

Wolff, J. A., 440. 

Work of Christ, official — 143 f. 

Worms, Luther at — 25. 

Worship, public — before the flood 
427. 

Wrangel, Provost — 438. 445 f. 

Written word means of salvation 
391. 

Weygand, schoolteacher — 444. 


York, Pa., school at — 449, 


Zetskoorn, Abelius — teaches school 
at New Amstel 433 f. 
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